THE ‘THEATRE. 


Art Behind the Curtain. 


A PORTRAIT-PAINTER’S EARLY EXPERIENCES. 


By WALTER GOODMAN, 
Author of the “‘ Pearl of the Antilles; or an Artist in Cuba,” &c. 


I, 
SOMETHING WANTING. 


EOPLE who sit for their likenesses seldom, if ever, consider 
how much the artist’s success is dependent upon his sitter. 

Few persons, however, feel at home and at ease while posing 
for a portrait. It is like acting a part which has not been 
properly rehearsed, or making a maiden speech which was not 
previously prepared. The effort to appear at one’s best, the 
restraint necessarily placed over the actions, combined’ by 
the close and critical scrutiny of a perfect stranger, as the artist 
often is, causes the sitter sometimes to feel as if his lineaments 
and his limbs didn’t belong to him. 

There are moreover restless and impatient sitters—from babies 
in arms to business men of active habits—who cannot keep the 
same attitude for any given period ; stiff and awkward sitters, who 
will not preserve a graceful and natural pose; expressionless 
sitters, upon whose blank countenance is a perpetual stare ora 
meaningless smile. And there is the nervous, or shy sitter— 
usually represented by an artless maiden of sweet seventeen— 
whom no devices peculiar to the studio, or persuasions of friends, 
will induce to look the artist in the face and assume an easy and 
a becoming attitude. When told to turn this way she invariably 
turns that; when requested to raise her beautiful eyes she 
droops them more than ever, or, like the ‘‘ maiden fair,” gives a 
side glance and looks down; and when a “ pleasing” expression 
is wanted, there appears upon her downcast features a look of 
unutterable gloom. 

Of all sitters most trying to the artist and difficult to deal with, 
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perhaps none can compare with the one just described, and it 
was precisely to this category that belonged a young and pre- 
possessing lady of seventeen summers, who, at the period to 
which this experience refers, sat for a photographic head and 
bust which was afterwards enlarged to life-size dimensions and 
*‘ worked up” in oils without a single sitting from nature. 

It was because the young girl could not be persuaded to pass 
through the trying ordeal that the sittings in question were dis- 
pensed with, as happens in the case of a posthumous portrait, 
and under these circumstances it is scarcely surprising that the 
life-size head and bust failed to meet with the approval of the 
patron when he and his friends were invited to inspect it. 

There was “a something wanting” they all agreed. There 
was a something wanting about the nose, they couldn’t exactly 
say what; there was a something wanting about the mouth, they 
couldn’t exactly say where ; there was a something wanting about 
one of the eyes, they couldn’t exactly say which. And that 
‘something ” appeared to be so conspicuous by its absence as to 
cause one very severe critic to declare, in reference to the general 
resemblance, that he shouldn’t have known it. 

Mr. Robbin, who was the sole and responsible manager of the 
establishment where the picture was ordered, was far too conver- 
sant with the caprices of critics to attach much importance to 
their vague and indefinite remarks. No one better than he was 
aware how often a compliment is paid to a lady at the expense of 
a limner, and as the sitter was young and beautiful it was quite 
possible that the adverse observations of the work of art were 
mere empty tributes to the work of nature. As a man of the 
world, therefore, he regarded what had been said with the in- 

difference it deserved, while, as an artist, he waited for more 
pronounced opinions. 

For. the better comprehension of the reader, I should here 
mention that Mr. Annibal Robbin was only half an artist and the 
‘other half a photographer, and that his establishment was situated 
in an important provincial town. In appearance, however, he 
was every inch an artist and nothing whatever of a photographer; 
his artistic make-up being chiefly assisted by a flowing beard of 
nature’s growing, a velveteen coat, a red neck-tie and patent 
leather boots. It was for this reason that Mr. Robbin styled 
himself “ Artist and Photographer,” as also. because the title dis- 
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tinguished him from common-place rivals in the profession called 
“Photographic Artists,” “ Artistic-Photographers ” and Photo- 
graphers pure and simple, who displayed samples of their handi- 
work in shop windows and doorways, or upon the walls of local 
railway stations. The same fine distinctions observable in the 
case of the ‘“‘ Perruquier” as opposed to the Hair-dresser, the 
‘‘Clothier and Outfitter” as contrasted with the Tailor, or the 
“Purveyor of Meat” in relation to the Butcher, applied, in Mr. 
Robbin’s estimation, to the Photographer, and, impressed by this 
belief, he adopted Artist as a distinct prefix to the other title and 
made no public show of his productions. . 

No specimens of any kind were to be seen outside Mr. 
Robbin’s premises; not so much as a humble show-case was 
anywhere perceptible to the public eye. The artist side of him 
was superior to such contrivances for courting custom, while his 
photographic side considered itself independent of advertisement. 
Those who desired to inspect Mr. Robbin’s works of art were 
invited by a painted hand to ascend a lofty staircase and follow 
the direction of its pointing forefinger ; a device that was repeated 
at every landing, and when the hand ceased to point the visitor 
found himself as far from the Studio as ever, as there was still 
the Reception-room and Show-room, besides an apartment de- 
voted to purposes of the toilette; then came another flight or two 
of narrower stairs and after this a long, winding passage, at the 
end of which were three break-neck steps, which in turn led to 
the glass-house and the roof. 

Though well-known to the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants, 
that Mr. Robbin was not without assistants, no person doubted 
that the countless specimens upon the walls of his show-room, 
upon sloping screens and tables, upon chairs, tables and easles, 
were the unaided handiwork of the versatile gentleman whose 
name in full was emblazoned in bold letters of vermillion in a 
conspicuous corner of each production. There were portraits in 
-oils of more or less distinction, with ‘‘ Annibal Robbin ”’ inscribed 
upon the canvas; likenesses in coloured crayons of nobody in 
particular, similarly impressed with his imposing autograph. 
There were porcelain or ‘‘ opal” pictures, water-colour minia- 
tures and autotypes of famous actresses and fashionable beauties; 
drawings in Indian-ink and sepia; in black chalks and French 
pastels ; all bearing the same illustrious signature—a signature 
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that was more or less large to suit the proportions of the work it 
endorsed. 

Whether or not Mr. Robbin took any other part in the manu- 
facture of these productions besides that which had reference to 
the original photograph and its enlargement, to the written par- 
ticulars of the sitter’s colouring, to the lock of hair which usually 
accompanied it, and fo the frame and glass, was of no conse- 
quence to the outside community ; but there could be no question 
that the studio was Mr. Robbin’s studio, the responsibilities his 
responsibilities, the connection his connection; so for these and 
similar reasons he might have been fully justified in taking to 
himself all the credit as the artist and all the profits as the photo- 
grapher. 

Moreover, Mr. Robbin possessed that rare gift of speech so 
invaluable for most business transactions, and which to a person 
in his position was of peculiar service. His success as an artist 
and his prosperity as a photographer were, indeed, mainly due to 
his professional patter and power of persuasion—two inestimable 
qualities which had often been instrumental in securing custom, 
and in convincing a customer, if not that black was white, that a 
.bad likeness was a good one. 

Those only who were behind the studio scenes—practically and 
otherwise—knew that the end and aim in art of Anniball Robbin 
was to“ pass” a picture. So long as the patron was satisfied and 
paid for it, the work of art might have been the vilest daub that 
emanated from an atelier. His system was, on the whole, not 
dissimilar to that of an exponent of conjuring tricks. For instance, 
a-card, with a picture on it, is in the first place “ forced” upon 
the unwary spectator, who is told to look at it well, so that the 
device may be duly impressed upon his memory and recognised 
after. Thecard is then put quickly back in the pack—or picture- 
frame, as the case may be—the pack is falsely shuffled while the 

.conjurer talks, when—Presto, fly!—the magic pass is effected, 
and the picture is again visible—say on the walls of the spec- 
tator’s private dwelling. 

The same system was practised on behalf of the life-sized head 
and bust of the bashful beauty. Something was wanting for its 
completion to the satisfaction of the young lady’s friends, though 
that something had as yet not been very clearly defined. Nor 

was Mr. Robbin much better enlightened when one of the com- 
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pany said, “‘ It is much too old ;” and another that it was “not 
half good-looking enough,” that the expression was not “ pleasing,” 
and that, taken as a whole, it “‘ doesn’t do her justice.” It was 
not the first time in Mr. Robbin’s extended experience that such 
remarks-had been expressed in his hearing ; but he knew perfectly 
well how to meet them, and with the conviction that the ‘‘ some- 
thing wanting” referred not so much to the faulty features as to 
the absent frame, he went at once for the gilded embellishment, 
and, as he did so, observed in a hopeful manner,— 

** Wait till you see it in the frame!” 

While engaged in the important process of framing, Mr. Robbin 
talked about the frame and of the extraordinary difference that 
would be perceived when the portrait was viewed under the more 
favourable circumstances. 

“A frame,” he remarked, in the rapid, continuous manner 
peculiar to him, “‘ gives a finish—a completeness—to a picture, 
and no work of art should be without one. The glass, too, is 
another important feature. Glass softens and subdues the 
colouring, which might otherwise appear too vivid when freshly 
painted, and wanting in tone. You'll be astonished at the. dif- 
ference when you see it under glass. By-the-by, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing the customer who had ordered the picture and 
was to pay for it, frame and all, ‘I have taken the liberty of 
employing patent plate in preference to ordinary French crown. 
Common picture-glass is always more or less wavy, and never 
entirely free from bubbles. But no extra charge will be made for 
the more expensive material.” 

In this strain Mr. Robbin went on till the last brad was ham- 
mered into the frame’s rabbet, and the last rub given to the 
polished surface of the patent plate. Then, after placing the 
easel in a position where the picture was beheld edgeways, as 
with a side-scene viewed from the wings of a stage, he observed 
in a tone, half of inquiry, half of triumph, — 

“ Now!”—and before the customer or any other person could 
offer a remark, favourable or otherwise, he demanded how the 
company liked the picture as a picture ? 

The customer, who was apparently short-sighted and slow of 
speech, said that the picture was certainly improved by its gilded 
and glazed adornments ;. that the background and dress couldn't 


be better, and that for this last reason, if for no other, he would 
have known it anywhere. 
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“‘ Thank you very much,” said the artist side of Mr. Robbin, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the high compliment, while the pho- 
tographic side took occasion to recommend gold twisted wire as 
more suitable for hanging purposes than ordinary picture-cord. 
‘“*I, myself, will personally superintend the hanging,” he con- 
tinued, with a desire to increase the debt of obligation incurred 
by the generous gift of the patent plate, “‘as everything depends 
upon the favourable light in which a picture is placed. And when 
it is hung up in your own private parlour, sir, why you won’t 
know it again!” 

Considering the customer had only just stated that he would 
have known it anywhere, Mr. Robbin’s last remark sounded some- 
what out of place; but, as no positive opinion had as yet been 
expressed of the likeness as a likeness, whatever might have been 
said of the picture as a picture, he intended most probably to 
convey that a striking resemblance would, after the hanging with 
gold twisted wire, gradually reveal itself. 

While Mr. Robbin was secretly congratulating himself upon the 
success of his undertaking—oratorical as well as pictorial—the 
customer remarked, in a somewhat regretful tone— 

‘I am a poor judge of pictures, Mr. Robbin—this lady, here, 
understands more about such things than I do—so, if there is no 
objection, we will ask her to give us the benefit of her unbiassed 
opinion.” 

If there was one thing more than another that Mr. Robbin 
dreaded and discountenanced at his establishment, it was a lady 
with a smattering of art and an unbiassed opinion ; so, in antici- 
pation of any adverse criticism which might escape the en- 
lightened lady, he said, in a confident and confidential sort of 
way—as though there existed among connoisseurs an artistic 
freemasonry— 

*‘ It: will want the finishing touches, of course. But a few 
touches here and a few touches there will make all the difference.” 
Here he turned to the authority, who replied, with a faint sneer 
and a finishing touch of irony in her tone— 

** Something besides finishing touches are wanted, I fancy?” 

“« Quite so,” said Mr. Robbin joyfully, as if the lady had exactly 
expressed his own sentiments. ‘‘ Perhaps, madam,” he added, 
in his politest manner, “ you will kindly point out one or two 

trifling errors with a view to their immediate amendment.” 
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The lady reflected for a few moments, as if in the uncertainty 
where, or how, to begin. Then in unbiassed, not to say blunt, 
terms, she said— . 

‘‘ In the first place, the eyes are much too blue.” 

‘** Eyes—too blue,” repeated Mr. Robbin, in an absent sort of 
‘way that may have reminded his hearers of a stage “‘ aside.” 

‘*Miss Newstead’s eyes are more of a hazel grey,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Then the complexion is far too ruddy. Her skin is 
more refined and delicate, with just a tinge of diffused pink about 
the dimples.” 

‘* Cheeks—too red,” said Mr. Robbin, in the same mechanical 
manner as before, as if still talking off at a theatrical wing. 

‘‘ There is also a want of animation in the features, which gives 
a certain severe or strong-minded look,” she went on. 

‘“‘ Yes,” interposed the customer with parental warmth, “‘ Sybil’s 
countenance, though thoughtful and intelligent, is at all times 
full of amiable sweetness and sunny brightness.” 

“‘Face—more smiling,” was the echo, in an abbreviated form, 
of all this. 2 

“‘The hair, again,” resumed the lady, after a painful pause, 
“* should be several shades lighter.” 

“The hair,” promptly put in the photographic side of Mr. 
Robbin, “ was done to pattern. But perhaps you would like a 
little more gold ?” 

What was meant by this no person unconversant with the 
secrets could possibly tell, unless “ pattern” referred to the 
moulding of the frame, and “ gold” to its gilded and corded 
accompaniments. The lady, who “ understood more about such 


things,” however, seemed to grasp the meaning at once, as she 
presently said that a few bright touches to the hair would cer- 
tainly improve it. 

These and similar touches Mr. Robbin proposed there and 
then to apply; but before doing so he remarked, in language 
which reminded the company of a public lecture with illustrated 
diagrams,— 

‘‘In such exceptional cases, ladies and. gentlemen, there is, as 
you know, nothing like a fresh eye. A fresh eye will discover in 
a moment what an eye accustomed to have the work of art con- 
stantly under his gaze may overlook or fail to perceive. So with 
your permission I will ask one of my assistants to step this way ;” 
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and with this Mr. Robbin betook himself to an end of the 
spacious apartment, which was divided from the rest by a frail 
partition of wood and canvas, and conferred soffo voce with some- 
one on the other side. 


I should mention that this screened enclosure formed a con- 
venient, well-lighted studio, and that it was occupied at all hours 
of the day by a respectable looking young man of two-and-twenty 
years, who acted as sole and responsible artist to the establish- 
ment, unless exception be taken to an elderly spinster in charge 
of the reception-room, who was specially retained to tint and 
touch up small photographs, keep accounts, and cook chops, 
and ‘spot out’? and peel potatoes, mount prints, and otherwise 
make herself generally useful. In appearance, the artist was not 
at all like the artist of traditon or the conventional artist of the 
stage, being at all times neatly attired in the ordinary dress of 
the day, with hair worn short and carefully parted in the middle, 
and with a face close-shaved, except for a single moustache of 
auburn hue. This respectable-looking person was alone respon- 
sible for the glaring defects observable in the life-size head and 
bust ; his fingers, and no others, had from first to last painted it, 
and in his possession, too, was the small photograph which, in 
conjunction with the lock of hair and the written particulars of 
the lady’s colouring, had served as a guide for the larger produc- 
tion. The particulars in question were simply these : 


“‘ Fair, good colour, blue eyes; hair and dress to pattern”—a 
description, be it said, which might equally apply to a fat dowager 
with a double chin and a cast in her eye. 


The secret conference over, the young man emerged from his. 
improvised- studio, where, till then, he had been an unwilling 
listener to all that had been spoken in his dispraise on the other 
side, and, advancing to the centre of the apartment, bowed 
politely to the company, like an actor who makes his début before 
a strange audience. As he did so, he perceived that the gentle- 
man, whom he had hitherto listened to from his frail retreat, but. 
never before beheld, was elderly and corpulent, with a bald head, 
a round, good-natured face, fringed by grey whiskers, and a.large 
diamond ring, apparently of great value, which he wore upon a 
forefinger. He also observed that the hypercritical lady, with the: 
faint sneer and touch of irony in her voice, had no visible appear~ 
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ance either of a married woman, or a widow, and that she was 
tall, dark and graceful, not more than seven-and-twenty, and 
strikingly handsome. 

“‘A fresh eye is wanted here,” Mr. Robbin remarked to his 
assistant, without addressing him by name, or offering to intro- 
duce him to the company ; “‘ can you suggest anything ? ” 

The fresh eye glanced for a moment at his fresh handiwork, 
and from his handiwork to the dark beauty, as if in doubt whether 
the latter and the likeness were not related; but, finding no 
resemblance whatsoever, he answered simply and without hesita- 
tion— 

“* Sittings |” 

A smile of satisfaction illumined the lady’s handsome features, 
as if she approved of the reply, while her dark, penetrating eyes 
scanned the young man curiously from top to toe, as though to 
assure herself that the respectable object before her was human 
and not a ghost. Meanwhile, the bald-headed gentleman 
exclaimed with some warmth— 

** Impossible! My daughter would never consent. We could 
scarcely persuade her to sit for an instantaneous photograph, so 
I’m quite sure we should never get her to sit for a longer period.” 

‘“* Perhaps, if the sittings were to take place at her own house,” 
suggested the dark one, with the sneer this time in her features. 
and not in her tone ; “ it might make all the difference.” 

Now, if there was one thing more than another that Anniball 
Robbin set his face against, it was sittings at a customer's private 
dwelling, partly because he himself was unable to attend, partly 
because he disapproved of undue intimacy between an assistant. 
and a patron—an intimacy which domestic sittings frequently 
gave rise to. Familiarity which; under ordinary circumstances, 
might only breed contempt, in an artist and photographer’s case 
often led to certain clandestine relationships affecting the artist’s. 
rights and the photographer’s profits, as happened once when an 
unscrupulous assistant so far diverged from the path of duty as to 
undertake an order on his own account without consulting his. 
employer, and, what was worse, executed it and received full pay- 
ment without troubling the photographer to take any part in the 
transaction even as regards the taking of a negative. 

These and similar considerations caused Mr. Robbin to hesitate 
before adopting the dark lady’s suggestion, and as the customer: 
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had also expressed his disapproval of the proposed sittings, he 
answered presently — 

“ After your valuable hints, madam, I think we need not trouble 
Miss Newstead to sit anywhere; and if the company have no 
objection,” he added, in something of the language of a trade 
advertisement, ‘‘ the alterations can be made while you wait.” 

As time was no object with the company, they waited; and, 
meanwhile, Mr. Robbin requested his assistant to go for a palette 
and some brushes. When the young man returned, and the 
picture had been carefully removed from its frame and glass, his 
employer remarked— 

“Now I will just ask my assistant, with his fresh eye, to put a 
touch or two to the nose, a touch or two to the mouth, a touch or 
two to the eyes, to the complexion, and to the hair, and you will 
be astonished at the difference.” 

Here the speaker waved his hand in mesmeric fashion at his 
assistant, and the assistant, comprehending the gesture, at once 
proceeded to apply, in a very matter-of-fact way, a few touches to 
the picture, not only with his fresh eye, but also with his fresh 
paint, assisted by his magic brush--an implement which, in Mr. 
Robbin’s estimation, was obtainable at any respectable oil and 
colour shop, in conjunction with ‘“Robertson’s Medium,” spirits 

of turpentine and similar art materials. 

After a few vagrant and undecided dabs, the demonstrator, 
with another mesmeric pass, suddenly checked his assistant, and 
as suddenly seized his customer by the arm, and after dragging 
him with difficulty to a distant corner of the chamber, triumphantly 
exclaimed— 

** Now, sir! if you will stand exactly in this spot,”—indicating 
a particular pattern of the carpet—‘ and half close your eyes ””— 
half closing his own by way of example—‘‘I think you will say 
that another touch will spoil it.” 

The old gentleman, who was short-winded as well as short- 
sighted, and slow of speech, stationed himself in the exact locality 

pointed out by the photographer, and otherwise did as directed ; 
though he was unable to say that another touch would spoil the 
picture, first because he had not yet recovered his breath, and 
second because he had already arrived at the conclusion that the 
last touches had completely obliterated every trace of likeness 
that might have previously existed. In addition to this, the 
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critical lady, whom he seemed to regard as an oracle in art and 
in everything else, expressed her own conviction that the magic 
touches had been so far magical in their effects as to transform 
the portrait into quite another person. 

“It is more like me than my sister,” she remarked with charac- 
teristic, not to say irritating, candour; but Mr. Robbin was not 
yet vanquished by her unbiassed observations. 

“Ah!” said he with a delighted smile, “ if it’s like you, madam, 
then it must be something like your sister, on account of family 
resemblance ;” and with a view to discover which position 
resembled the dark sister, he placed his hands over the picture so 
as to expose first the upper part of the face, then the lower, and 
finding no person could perceive the slightest similarity, he again 
shifted his hands in a manner that concealed the entire counte- 
nance, leaving nothing visible except the background, the dress, and 
the roots of the hair. 

And this was the very last straw which Mr. Robbin clung to, as 
the lady whom he persisted in calling “madam,” without know- 
ing whether she was married or single, now completely crushed 
him by mentioning that Miss Newstead was only an adopted 
sister, and not a bit like herself. Mr. Robbin had, however, still 
the proposed sittings to fall back upon; so, after a parting glance 
at the production and another glance at the dark beauty, as if 
speculating upon the possibility of converting the likeness of the 
adopted sister info an adapted one of the critical lady, he decided, 
without further delay, to adopt his assistant’s original suggestion. 

Sittings from nature were accordingly agreed to by all parties 
present ; not excepting the customer, whose scruples with regard 
to his offspring’s nervous temperament were eventually overcome; 
and, with the understanding that an experiment would shortly be 
attempted at the parental dwelling of Miss Newstead, the com- 
pany withdrew. 

An appointment was then zegistered in the book kept for that 
purpose by the photographic maid-of-all-work, and the person 
entrusted with this difficult, not to say dangerous, duty was the 
assistant-artist. How that gentleman acquitted himself shall be 
told in another experience; meanwhile, I may mention that 
the fresh eye, and its companion eye, practically rather than 
pictorially, belonged to me. 
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Beecher’s Histrionic Power. 


HE Stage and the Pulpit go hand in hand in the great 

cause of elevating humanity, and when a preacher com- 

bines the dramatic instinct with strong religious convictions, he 

exercises a magical power in drawing people to his standard, no 
matter what creed or denomination he may follow. 

The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was one of the most 
striking examples of this. He was full of dramatic power. It 
kindled the sleeping fire of his eyes, it thrilled in every tone of 
his voice, it glowed, like the lightning play on some massive 
peak, in the rugged lines of his face, filling them with a grand 
beauty that added power to his words, and swept his hearers on 
with him in the storm of his irresistible eloquence, 

His personnel was quite plain, but the massive dignity of his head 
redeemed his ordinary appearance. In the pulpit or on the plat- 
form his voice was peculiarly resonant and sympathetic, he spoke 
slowly, every word seemed weighted with the magnetic glow of 
his eyes; his gestures were few and forcible. But the acme of 
his power centred in the varying expression of his wonderful face. 

It is easier to make a great actor of a preacher than to make 
a great preacher of an actor. The actor has a thousand aids to 
the developing and perfecting of his creations; he heightens his. 

_ natural gifts by taste and ingenuity in costuming, the mysterious 
and magical resources of the “‘ make-up” box, the charm of the 
mise-en-scéne—in fact all that appeals to the sensuous enjoyment 
of beauty is at his command. On the other hand, the preacher 
must seek his aids from a higher and more subtle source ; he can 
reach his auditors only through the intellect ; his language must. 
paint the changing beauty of scene, and his voice supply the in- 
spiring aid of music. He must throw the glamour of an idealised 
personality over his listeners and lead them into the Elysium fields 
of imagination ; then let the histrionic power come into play, and. 
behold ! you have the great preacher, such as Mr. Beecher was. 

Word-painting was one of his strong points, his pictures of the 
great events in the Biblical history of the Jews were superb! 

I shall never forget his vivid impassioned description of the 
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destruction of Jerusalem. In stirring tones he painted the suffer- 
ings of the persecuted Jews; the invasion of their beloved city ; 
you saw the ruthless sweep of the soldiery as they poured through 
its sacred gates; you shuddered at the maddened, helpless rage of 
the Jews; your ears rang with their prayers, their cries, their 
lamentations. You beheld the day turned into blinding night 
beneath the fire and smoke of the burning temple; and you stood 
amid the profound desolation of the ruined city, as you listened 
while he told in low, reverent tones, with inspired face, the lesson 
to be learned from this awful punishment—the folly of pride—the 
merciful destruction of all earthly things that overtook the 
wandering sinner and brought him back to the feet of his God. 

His pictures of the life of the Saviour were so exquisite in 
detail, so chastely beautiful in diction, so noble in imagination, 
that the sacred fire of eloquence seemed to have touched his lips, 
and burned deep into his heart and brain. 

In all this he displayed his great resources of tragic and emo- 
tional power, but he was equally strong when he ran the gamut 
of comedy. The Parables were his favourite field for good- 
humoured satire. He told the parable of the Pharisee and the 

‘ Publican with delicious drollery ; he would assume the pompous 
mien, the sanctified face, the slanting, scornful glance at the poor 
Publican, as the Pharisee called upon the Lord to mark 
the difference between himself and that wretched sinner of a 
Publican near the door, whose sins had made him too poor to 
pay for a seat among the elders and the deacons; and before the 
laugh, which this droll application aroused, had ceased, he hurried 
on to paint in vigorous language the false, uncharitable pride of the 
Pharisee, and the manly humility of the Publican. I have heard 
him say there was nothing like putting people ina good humour 
first, when you wished to impress some unpleasant truth on them 
You caught them on the rebound. 

He had mastered the art of playing on the harp of human 
emotion, every string vibrated to his touch ; he had the charm of 
bringing his subject within the scope of the most limited under- 
standing. 

I don’t think he was ever heard at his best outside of Plymouth 
Church... It was his vantage-ground; he had built it up froma 
little low-roofed meeting-house, with a score of benches, to an 

immense church to which thousands flocked, Sunday after Sunday, 
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to listen to his wonderful eloquence. And what a noble pride he 
took in it! He was untiring in his exhortations to the young to 
work, struggle, and persevere as he had done. Aye, to be thank- 
ful for the struggles which, like the action of fire on the gold, 
brought out the true metal of their worth. 

I remember hearing him relate some of his own experiences. 
** When I first began preaching,” he said, “‘ I had but two rooms. 
I felt more grateful, I think, than I do now for all the comforts of 
my house. I went away from Cincinnati to preach in Lawrence- 
burg, a wretched little village. I had no patrimony; all.I had 
was my salary, and that amounted to four hundred dollars. I 
went on that to marry my wife, which cost me two hundred 
dollars, and I had exactly eighteen cents when I came back! 

‘‘T remember I never slept in a spare bed of a friend of mine 
then, but I felt deeply grateful for it. It was then I had two 
rooms: one was parlour, study and bedroom ; the other, kitchen, 
cellar and sitting-room. The cellar was made by putting things 
under the bed! When Judge Bernard gave me his cast-off 
clothing to wear, I was grateful for it ; although, he being a slim 
man, while I was rather developed, it was a tight fit. And still 
I could have said, I am the son of Lyman Beecher, President of 
a Theological College, here in a little sneaking village with no 
church; no elder! and no one to make an elder out of! But I 
remember, I had a deep sense of gratitude for being permitted to 
preach the Gospel.” 

This was told with an inimitable drollery of voice and expres- 
sion which was irresistibly funny, and convulsed his hearers with 
laughter, but through it all rang a note of pathos that carried the 
lesson it taught to the heart of every listener ! 

In Mr. Beecher the Stage suffered as great a loss as the Pulpit 
enjoyed a gain. He would have made a revolution in stage 
history, in the creation of a new and powerful school. What it 
would have been is impossible to surmise, so highly endowed was 
he with histrionic gifts. But it is now too late to enter on these 
speculations ; all that is gone. The glowing eye is dimmed, the 
eloquent lips are dumb, the glory of expression has faded into the 
mask of death; and the hearts of men will never again leap and 
thrill beneath the master touch of the great Actor-Preacher ! 

ANNA DE Brémont. 
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The First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 
[FIFTH PAPER.] 


ULIUS CASAR was played, with the cast I have indicated, in 
J Phelps’s third season, 1846-47. The next play of note was 
** Measure for Measure,” which was, at least, as well acted as the 
generation now waning can hope to see done again. No heartier 
Duke Vicentio than Phelps ever walked, and spoke, and played 
the friar. His voice rang out with an earnestness rare even with 
the best declaimers ; and he closed the third act with a splendid 
delivery of the rhymed verses, beginning, ‘‘ He who the sword of 
heaven will bear.” Of course, the prison speech, “‘ Be absolute 
for death,” was magnificently given; but it was in the last scene 
that he struck home, and had the audience at his will, to mould 
and sway as pleased him. The lifted voice is still in my ears 
when I recal the lines— 

An Angelo for Claudio, death for death. 
Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure ; 
Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure. 

Through the old rafters of the house rang the stout, emphatic 
syllables, finding an echo unmistakable in the genuine spon- 
taneous sympathy of men and women. The later touch of humour 
in the implied pardon, ‘By this, Lord Angelo perceives he’s 
safe,” delivered with a significant side-look of princely amenity, 
likewise had its response ; for the truth will never be trite that 
“one touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” The parish 
of Clerkenwell, as Mrs. Broughton"might have put it, had a liberal 
education throughout the long tenure of Sadlers’ Wells by Mr. 
Phelps. Angelo was played, with the heaviness which imperfectly 
replaces weight, by George Bennett, who succeeded in making 
hypocrisy ponderous, and villainly dull. Bennett, in truth, could 


be tedious on occasions, his measured slowness greatly assisting 
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the serious effort. Lucio, the rake, or “ fantastic,” as he is 
designated in the list of persons represented, was played with 
absolutely perfect fitness by Hoskins. This gentleman was in the 
habit of playing Othello for his benefit, and whenever he could 
** get the chance”; but I am happy to say I escaped most of his 
tragic humour. He was a singularly good comedian, quite 
inimitable in his way, with personal peculiarities wholly out of 
place in tragedy at the time I now speak of ; though, in proportion 
as his elastic, mercurial style abandoned him, he may have 
developed a colonial faculty for sterner stuff. The first time I 
saw him was in one of those old-fashioned farces chiefly turning 
on a supposed feminine capacity in private life for all kinds ot 
disguises. Mrs. Brougham, now in trousers of military cut, and 
anon in buckskins and top boots, mystified her husband, a 
gentleman named Flighty, I believe, for the purpose of teaching 
him some high moral lesson—the duty of being jealous at proper 
times and seasons, if I remember the argument with any approach 
to accuracy. While making acquaintance with Hoskins, in the 
part just mentioned, I also enjoyed, for the first time, the 
vivacity of a young actress, afterwards to delight me in many and 
diverse characters, both at Sadler’s Wells and the Lyceum—Miss 
Julia St. George. : 
Hoskins had a way of taking the audience, with whom he was 
a great favourite, by his entrances, which were always. rapid and 
pleasantly surprising. He was tall, and had a slight stoop; his 
eyebrows were marked as in the faces so often seen in George 
Cruikshanks’ etchings, and he had a trick of bending them 
together in a puzzled kind of frown. There was an agreeable 
neatness in his make-up, this being always artistically free from 
the coarse and palpable excess which, at the present time, is 
facially detrimental to many a stage picture. This, then, was 
the Sadler’s Wells’ Lucio, a flagrantly licentious personage in the 
play, redeemed somewhat by good nature and a charitable 
tolerance of vice in other men. Lucio, dramatically speaking, 
may be said to have been born too soon ; his right place being in 
the Comedy of the Restoration. Younge, as Elbow, a “simple 
constable,” with a strong family likeness to Dogberry, led the 
audacious hilarity of the scenes in which Mrs. Marston as Mistress 
Overdone, Scharf as the Clown Pompey, and Williams as Master 
Froth kept the house in a roar over matters more humorous than 
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delicate. Williams, in the bills of Sadler’s Wells, is a name con- 
cerning which I have not much, if any, doubt ; but lest writing 
from unassisted memory, and with total abstinence from the 
refreshment of old newspapers—I may haply err in this—let me 
just observe that where I have written “ Williams ” I have referred 
to a painstaking performer, with the face of a vulgar Voltaire, 
and with a most un-Voltaire-like dulness, who kept a small tobacco 
shop near the theatre, and was in requisition for all manner of 
little parts. This Mr. Williams, or whatever his name was (if, 
indeed, it was not that), now and then revelled in the badly- 
broken English of a conventional stage-Frenchman, such as 
occasionally comes to the front in some old-fashioned farce, played 
as an afterpiece ; for there were no curtain-lifting bagatelles in 
those days, when the play began at seven and was well over by 
ten, sometimes much earlier. I can call him to mind in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” as a Dr. Cains of unexampled and 
quite phenomenal badness. But, as the simpleton Froth, in 
‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” he made a sufficient foil for the voluble 
impertinences of Scharf’s Pompey. 

There was no place for Henry Marston in this play, and the 
part of Claudio was filled, I think, by Mr. Frederick Robinson, 
one of my schoolfellows, and a promising young actor, of whom I 
lost sight before he had manifésted much fruition. He had no 
salient qualities, but was merely a handsome, graceful, intelligent 
performer, of the passable kind one easily forgets. I have tried, 
by thinking of Claudio’s speeches, especially that one which begins 
“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where,” to revive the image 
of young Mr. Robinson in my memory, so as to identify him with 
Isabella’s brother, but it is of no use. As for Isabella, she was 
represented with dignified purity by the fair and stately Miss 
Laura Addison. To her some of the many familiar lines in this 
little-acted play fell very fitly. For example: 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

In this, and in a passage that follows so quickly upon it as 
almost to form one consecutive speech, re-commencing with the 
words, “ Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once,” Portia’s 
angelic plea for mercy, in the trial scene of “The Merchant of 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IX. T 
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Venice,” is recalled, even by verbal resemblance. It was by no 
means: surprising, therefore, that many among Miss Addison’s 
hearers recognised her Portia in her Isabella, and by their warm 
applause honoured both in one. On the whole, this play was 
well.adapted to the capabilities of the Sadler’s Wells company, 
which, though it had few stars of first, or even second, magnitude, 
had caught some “ radiance and collateral light” from the genial 
sun of its system. The times were not propitious to any great 
and enlightening enterprise in art of whatsoever kind; and if 
Phelps had depended on patronage and subscription for support, q 
or had “pitched his show” at the west-end of London, there 
Would soon have been an end of his managerial efforts. But, 
luckily, they were unfashionable ; good sense and necessity com- 
bined had led him in the first place to make choice, for cheapness, 
of an unfashionable quarter of the town, and the only frequenters 
of his theatre who were not altogether of the unfashionable kind 
were the celebrated men of letters, science, and art of that day, 

. who.were mostly on the free list. There was something very 
solid, something in the best sense English, in the honest 
enthusiasm of Phelps. His. portrait was not to be seen in 
the Bond Street librarians’ windows, among Count d’Orsay’s 
superfine, niggling pencil profiles of Sir Edward Lytton-Bulwer, 
the Hon. Thomas Duncombe, Lord George Bentinck, Prince 

Louis Napoleon, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
and Dwarkanauth Tagore, all of whom looked smooth and 
glossy, as with Macassar oil. I have some recollection, it is true, 
of a lithograph by Baugniet, portraying Phelps in his habit as he 
lived, one of those admirable drawings in which the skilful French 
artist—whom I met in Paris only a very few years ago, and who 
is still, I hope, alive and in the best health and spirits—was only 
excelled by our countryman, Lane. But I don’t think the Count 
ever had Mr. Phelps for a sitter, though I should be rather pleased 
than otherwise to learn that I am mistaken. 

It was in the second month of that undistinguished year, 1847, 
a blank epoch in British annals, between the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws in 1846 and the Chartist meeting on Kennington Common 
in 1848, that a new play was devised for Sadler’s Wells, the 
author being ‘a clergyman who had previously achieved some 
qualified sort of success in this way at Drury Lane. “The 

King of the Commons,” Mr. White’s former work, was 
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written for Macready. ‘Feudal Times” was the title of the 
historical play furnished for Phelps. Rehabilitations of un- 
popular characters in history had not then grown quite so- 
common as they have become in !ater years; and there was a 
certain piquant originality in the investiture of Walter Cochrane 
Earl of Mar, the favourite of King James III. of Scotland, with 
the noblest knightly qualities, as well as with various distinct 
attributes of genius and the arts of peace. This Admirable 
Crichton of an earlier age was represented by Phelps as a paragon 
of fidelity, prowess, ingenuity, valour, learning, culture, and 
magnanimity. The fifteenth century original of this “ very 
perfect ” knight is only known to readers of Scottish chronicles 
as a mason—or, as he might perhaps have been called in these 
days, an architect—who made himself a courtier, crept into the 
confidence of the King, was created Earl of Mar, and was hanged 
by the insurgent nobles at Lauder Bridge. The reverend author 
of “ Feudal Times” took another view of Walter Cochrane; 
made him the builder of castles neither in Spain nor in the air; 
- made him a painter, made hima poet, made him a lover. The 
beauteous Margaret Randolph, a kindred soul, endued by Miss 
Laura Addison with a stage-heroine’s loftiest sentiments, returns 
the affection of Lord Mar; and their conversation flows in one 
continued stream of passionate, tender, imaginative eloquence. 
The idealised Walter Cochrane is just as repugnant to the Scot- 
tish nobles as the Walter-Cochrane of unimproved history is 
recorded to have been. Earl Douglas, played with energetic 
sturdiness and historical verisimilitude by George Bennett, deigns 
to challenge the low-born lord to single combat ; and the descrip- 
tion of the fight by Margaret Randolph, as she is supposed to 
overlook the lists from a turret window, is an effective incident of 
the play, reminding older playgoers of a similar situation in more 
than one dramatised version of “Ivanhoe.” King James (Mr. 
Henry Marston) and his‘Queen (Miss Cooper), seated below, are 
listening with agonised impatience, while the lady, who has 
climbed to a loop-holed window of the castle chamber, keeps them 
informed of the combat as it proceeds. Her knight is mounted 
on a grey steed; Lord Angus bestrides a grand destrier “‘ coal- 
black save, ’twixt his eyes, a star of white.” The action is so 
well told that the house is breathless, and they who sit in back 
benches gaze through the gaps in front of them, as if, by failing 
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to do this, they would lose a sight wholly imaginary. Of asuddem 
comes from Margaret the cry :— 


A shock! 
A horse flies loose ! 
KING. Which horse ? 
MARGARET. It is the black. 


Then follows, from the same elevated post, the description of a 
renewed encounter, foot to foot, with swords, in the course of 
which Margaret exclaims: ‘‘O, would to God I were a knight!’” 
soon afterwards, breaking forth into another cry,— 


He’s down, he’s down! 

Kinc. Who's down? 

MarRG. Lord Angus! O’er him, like a king, stands Mar. 
All this, of course, is in the highest degree satisfactory to the 
audience ; and you would have thought the gallery was coming 
down on that First Night of which Iam telling. I forget whether 
“Feudal Times” was or was not styled a tragedy. It hada 
tragic ending. Though it would never have done to hang the 
object of noble hate, Walter Cochrane, the too authentic fact of 
his violent end had to be accommodated somehow. So he is 
stabbed to death by Archibald Douglas Earl of Angus, aided and 
abetted by other rebellious lords. The Douglas, it will be his- 
torically borne in mind, earned his soubriquet, ‘ Archibald Bell. 
the-Cat,” by his blunt offer to perform the feat, when, in council 
of the conspirators, someone recalled the old fable of the Cat and 
the Mice. In Mr. White’s play it is a distinct impeachment of 
the “ tender and true” Earl’s chivalry that he should be one of 
Mar’s executioners, seeing that, in an earlier stage of the action, he 
had received a generous gift from his late antagonist, no less than 
the gallant grey which had carried Walter, and had withstood the 
shock of the black battle-horse. When I have said that Hoskins 
played a treacherous lord—treacherous to his fellow-traitors as 
well as to King James—I shall have ended with “ Feudal Times;” 
and here, for a month, we will pause. 

It has already been observed that Phelps, having laid down as 
a part of his plan the gradual restoration of old plays to their 
integrity, went about his work with deliberation, taking oppor- 
tunities as they arose for sweeping the stage of old conventional 
lumber, and for bringing back as much as possible of the author’s 
original purpose. For example, in opening his campaign with 
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“* Macbeth” on Whit-Monday, 1844, he made no attempt to put 
an practice the scheme at which he hinted in his public address. 
The “ Macbeth ” of Sadler’s Wells was the “‘ Macbeth” of Drury 
Lane, with a less imposing array of tartans and a reduced chorus 
of witches, but, in all other respects, the mixture of Middleton and 
Shakespeare “as before.” Phelps did not quite see his way to 
drastic measures of dramatic reform till he had well entered his 
third season; but, from the end of 1846 to the beginning of 1849, 
as quick a succession of honest revivals. graced the stage of 
Sadler’s Wells as were ever recorded in the life-work of an actor. 
It was in the two years 1847 and 1848, which I incline to reckon 
as inclusive of the most brilliant period of Phelps’s managerial 
career, that fifteen First Nights were added to my list by Sadler’s 
Wells alone; and of those fifteen all but two were strict revivals 
of Shakespeare’s plays, namely—‘‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
“* Macbeth,” “‘ As You Like It,” “‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
“‘ Measvre for Measure,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,” “‘ King John,” “ Henry V.,” 
“‘Timon of Athens,” ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” and ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

Of these plays, if I speak of all, I shall certainly take some of 
them out of their turns. As I have more than once intimated, 
my chronology does not pretend to the exactness which would be 
needful in a record ; and, indeed, I may here take occasion to say 
that my February paper contained a slight anachronism concern- 
ing the Adelphi comedian Wright, who had commenced his 
London career at the time I linked him with Lymington thea- 
tricals. But I was not far wrong in my reckoning, and I find it 
was during a former visit to the New Forest that I got my first 
hearty boyish laugh out of the utterly independent and irrespon- 
sible fun of an actor who only-acted when it pleased him to do so, 
gagging and mountebanking at all other times to his heart’s 
content. 

Last month we broke off our reminiscences with a brief account 
of ‘‘ Feudal Times,” the play in which an unpopular historical 
personage, Walter Cochrane, Earl of Mar, was rehabilitated for 
dramatic purposes. It so happened at that time—the second 
quarter of the present century—‘ feudalism ” was not a favourite 
word with a large class of popular teachers, who, in their zeal for 
general enlightenment and “ progress,” could find no ground for 
toleration of anything in the past which did not accord with their 
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ideas of modern improvement. Ignoring the source of all such 
knowledge as even they themselves possessed, the self-appointed 
instructors of that age were accustomed to speak of medievalism 
as a State of things without one redeeming quality ; of its learning 
as ignorance, of its warlike spirit as bloodthirsty violence, and of 
its enterprising hardihood as piracy and fraud. These sweeping 
charges were mostly levelled against personages of the kind harm- 
lessly resuscitated by the reverend gentleman who supplied Mr. 
Phelps with a drama likely to suit his purpose. Moralists, 
didactic and satirical, the Howitt as well as the Jerrold school of 
writers for “the people,” looked coldly if not frowningly on 
“Feudal Times”; but when, a few months later in the same 
year, Mr. White furnished the stage of Sadler's Wells with 
another five-act play, the title of which was “ John Savile of 
Haysted,” the moralists of both schools nodded propitiously. As 
all the good people in this play were of the simpler if not lowlier 
class of English life, and all the bad people were titled profligates 
or minions of the Court of Charles I., the serious and comic 
schools of popular criticism were agreed that “ John Savile of 
Haysted ” was to ‘‘ Feudal Times” as gold is to silver. This was 
not the opinion, however, of Mr. Phelps himself, nor any promi- 
nent member of his company ; and when it is said that alterations 
were forced on the author and the management by the unmistak- 
able sounds of disapprobation which disturbed the favourable 
verdict of the first few nights, the question will obtrude itself, 
“May not the critical moralists have been wrong for once?” 
‘John Savile of Haysted” was one of those plays I should 
never have gone to see a second time, and “‘ Feudal Times” I saw 
twice or thrice. Still, Mr. White’s later work at Sadler’s Wells 
deserved the highest praise it got, and that was really high. It 
was well written, and was capitally acted by all who had a part 
in it. The last act spoilt it, and, having once done this, no 
alteration could set that last act in the right way afterwards. 
When you have painted your picture, or carved your,statue, or 
written your book, or mixed your bowl of punch, the thing is 
done. Think not to improve your dubious middle-distance by 
painting out the team of wagon-horses and substituting a broken 
bridge ; keep your chisel from the nose of your finished work of 
sculpture; don’t cut out that smart bit of dialogue from the 
library scene in your penultimate chapter just to work it in at the 
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close, where it will not tell half so naturally; and, above all, 
squeeze not another drop of lemon-juice into the festive com- 
pound, as to the right flavour of which you are troubled with 
misgivings. Depend upon it, in either case, you'll only make the 
thing worse than it was before. As the superfluous drop of acid 
in the mixture at Sadler’s Wells required counteraction, a lump 
of sugar was unwisely tried, and the result was not, as I have 
heard, satisfactory. Bettér acting than on that’First Night I 
have seldom seen; but some of it gave one the impression ‘of 
being painfully strained, and at such high pressure as would be 
difficult of repetition after many nights. As a matter of fact, 
many nights were not imposed as a test of endurance, either on 
the stage or in front of the curtain. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Mysteries and Miracle Plays. 


By DovER ROBERTON. 


HE word “mystery” applied to early. representations of 
scenes taken from the Gospel was not a new one in the 
history of dramatic effort. Ages before the Mysteries of Isis and 
‘Eleusis had commanded the attention, if not the respect, of the 
heathen world, though the character of these performances was 
quite distinct from the subsequent Christian Mystery. The 
Ancient Mystery was ésoteric and secret, carefully excluding all 
but the initiated, whereas the Christian Mystery appealed to the 
people at large, and at a time when almost universal ignorance 
prevailed was a powerful means of rough instruction in most of 
the prominent features of Biblical history. 

The old classic drama was like its architecture, and indeed all 
its art, severe, rigid and bound inseparably with an overpowering 
tradition. The new drama was the result of Gothic influence 
working upon Christian culture and establishing its characteristics 
of freedom, redundance, grotesqueness and naturalness. 

The taste for scenic representation, cultivated and gratified by 
the Greek and. Roman drama, still remained unimpaired when 
Christianity superseded the old Pagan superstitions of Southern 
Europe. In the northern parts indeed Paganism remained, not 
as a generally accepted religion, but rather to furnish the ground- 
work for comic representations of the deities, in which obscenity 
and boisterous mirth were the prominent materials. 

Meanwhile the strongly picturesque character of the Christian 
ritual, saturated as it was with Greek influence, tended to sugges- 
tions of a dramatic kind. 

Probably the earliest indication of this influence is to be found 
in the painted scrolls depicting important scenes from the Bible, 
and providing a sort of running commentary on the portions of 
Scripture that were being read. The antiphonie and resdonsoria 
too, a kind of chanted dialogue, materially heightened the interest 
of the service and supplied the office of the Greek chorus. 

Very early in our era many paraphrases and imitations were 
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written treating of Biblical subjects, but as they all followed the 
strict nes of classical literature, and were apparently mere 
exercises in literary industry, they cannot reasonably be assigned 
any definite position in the dramatic roll of Christian Mystery. 
The life of Moses—the Querolus—the Judicium Vulcani—are 
specimens of this school of literature, ranging from the sixth to 
the ninth century, while the so-called dramas of the nun Hroswitha, 
about the year 980, are admittedly Latin prose imitations of 
Terence. 

In the fifth century “The Adoration of the Magi,” “ The 
Marriage at Cana” and several other similar scenes lending them- 
selves to vivid spectacle were represented by tableaux vivants, and 
seemed to gain immense popularity. 

The rite, however, of all others that supplied strong dramatic 
material, and gave a zest and purpose to the mystery, was the 
exhibition of the burial of Christ on Good Friday. Here elaborate 
action was introduced and the whole scene was gone through in 
tealistic fashion, concluding with the lowering of the body into. a 
grave. 

The dramatic conception expanded and suggested dresses suit- 
able for the various characters in the play, while exits and 

‘entrances now came to be regarded, and a more extended dramatis 
persone gave additional vraisemblance and greater vitality to the 
performance. 

The antiphonal chant still formed a prominent part, supplying 
the course of the story when the players were absent, though in 
some of the MSS. I have consulted there are indications that 
the antiphonal lines were merely spoken and not sung. 

The ‘‘ Feast of Fools,” and the ‘‘ Feast of the Ass,” intro- 
duced by the patriarch of Constantinople in the tenth century 
‘were intended to offer a counter-attraction to the heathenish 
shows that up to that time took place. In order to gratify the 
popular requirements for revelry and carousal so long associated 
with heathen rites it was found necessary to permit a consider- 

able amount of license in these Christian Festivals. 

The consequence was that the maddest and most licentious 
scenes followed. The maskers sang obscene songs, played dice 
upon the altar and mocked in their drunken ecstacies the sacred 
offices of the Church, frequently tearing their clothes from their 
bodies in the furious excitement. 
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With the period of the Crusades a craze fell upon Europe for 
adventure and sight-seeing that roused the imagination and 
created ideals, demanding recognition in the domain of dramatic 
representation. 

For some time the lay element had been growing larger, 
brought about in a great measure by the -appearance of the 
homines vagt or wandering jugglers, an order of -professional 
mummers and jesters, who seem to have been the lineal descen- 
dants of the mimes and sorcerers of heathendom, and who culti- 
vated and perpetuated the spirit of buffoonery to such a purpose 
that in the Carnival of modern days may be distinctly recognised 
their potent influence. 

The readiness of wit and the skill in acting the more difficult 
characters as the Mystery gradually expanded into a more com- 
plex work made these men very popular, and caused their services 
to be eagerly enlisted whenever they appeared in the towns. 
Their acting was usually of the broadest farcical kind, though in 
complete sympathy with the audiences, and therefore no limit 
was placed to their drollery and folly. 

It is noticeable that the first marked evidence of dramatic 
development appears in France, due to that innate love of form 
and restlessness of character so obvious a feature in the French 
nation. As early as the eleventh century a considerable evolu- 
tion had taken place in the drama, and to the simple incidents of 
Gospel history were added scenes illustrating. the lives of the 
saints, thus widening very greatly the scope for characterisation 
and dramatic plot. 

Moreover the vernacular was gradually gaining an entrance 
into the Mysteries by means of rather elaborate chants, called 
epistole farsita, in which the lay members took a part—the clerics 
chanting in Latin and the congregation in the vulgar tongue. As. 
the plots became more complicated, the professional actors be- 
came a greater necessity, and, as Latin was entirely unknown to 
everyone except the priests,a large portion of the play ‘was 
rendered, perforce, in the common speech of the people. 

The method, too, of chanting the lines, or taking them perhaps 
in recitative, was giving way to simple declamation as the drama 
slowly, but surely, withdrew from the Church and established 
itself as an institution of the street. 

The transition of the Mystery to the outside werld occurred 
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at various times in different countries. That the plays had 
become extremely licentious is proved by a Papal decree of 
the year 1210 prohibiting the Judi theatrales from being performed 
in the churches. 

The thirteenth century in Erance, and the fifteenth century in 
Germany, witnessed the almost complete secularisation of the 
drama, though the performances still retained a semi-religious 
aspect. On the festival days of the patron saints of various trade 
guilds a play was acted containing local hints and allusions 
much in the same manner as the “topical song” of our own 
times. Upon what principle of selection the guilds chose the 
subjects for their festivals is very hard to divine, though now and 
again there seems to bea suggestion of dry satire in the asso- 
ciation. : 

‘“* The Creation” was performed by the Drapers, ‘‘ The Deluge” 
by the Dyers, ‘Abraham and Melchisedech” by the Barbers 
“The Purification” by the Blacksmiths, ‘‘ The Resurrection ” by 
the Skinners, and “‘ The Ascension” by the Tailors. 

At these performances a good deal was attempted in the way 
of realism, sometimes with rather disastrous consequences. For 
instance, I read_of a certain Mr. John de Nicey, of Metrange, who 
in personating Judas “ had like to have been stifled while he hung 
on the tree, for his neck slipped. This being at length luckily per- 
ceived he was cut down and recovered.” 

So far for Mystery lore, the progress of the drama through 
Miracle Play, Morality, and Interlude will be matter for a future 
article. 
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The Drury Lane Managers. 





FROM KILLIGREW TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 
PART IV. 


ISASTROUS as were now the prospects of the stage, plenty 

of new candidates for the fascinating duty of management 

«vere not wanting. We find two fresh, eager hands, who were of the 
usual bizarre character. One of them was Sir John Vanbrugge— 
his real name, and not Vanbrugh, which has lately been assumed 
by an agreeable and promising actress of our day; the other, 
Owen MacSweeny. We have had soldiers, courtiers, lawyers— 
here was an architect ! What the others were will later be shown. 
Vanbrugge, as his name betokens, was of a Ghentish family, 
his grandfather being a wealthy merchant who had come over 
from that town. It need scarcely be said that he was a man of 
singular cleverness, when it is considered that he was not only a 
celebrated and most successful architect, leaving not only palaces 
as Blenheim and Castle Howard, but more enduring memorials 
in the shape of some admirable comedies, such as “‘ The Relapse” 
and “A Tourney to London.” Further, he had served in the 
army, and was known as “ Captain Vanbrugge.” So here he 
presented the curious and unusual combination of professions— 
soldier, architect, and dramatist. He seems to have been drawn 
to the stage by a casual acquaintance with Sir Thomas Skipwith, 
who at least had the art of drawing persons to the profession. 
His plays, of course, are leavened with the grossness of the time ; 
but, in a little pamphlet which I possess, he defends his pieces 
from this charge of grossness in a most innocent fashion, and 
goes so far as to declare that any lady might put them on the 
same shelf with her prayer-books! So earnest is his pleading 
that it is quite evident that he sincerely believed that the charge 
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was unjust; which seems, in an odd way, actually to support. 
Charles Lamb’s well-known fanciful plea, urged with so much 
pleasant ingenuity ; it, in short, supports the idea that these writers 
almost believed that they had a decalogue of their own, and that 
intrigue was a fitting and harmless pastime for a gentleman, or 
that unmistakably gross incidents and expressions, to their dulled 
and depraved instincts, were but natural. This coarseness 
seems to have been a mode of giving utterance to their feelings 
—-perhaps on the principle that profane swearing used to be 
claimed to be necessary in the navy to give force to an order, 
or as coarse terms are habitually in use by the lower classes to 
fortify their conversations. 

This combination of quite an amateur architect with an amateur 
dramatist is rare, and the only similar instance of this combination 
that we can call to mind is that of Beazely, who built the present 
beautiful and well-designed Lyceum Theatre, and also the ill-fated 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, which was almost as imposing an edifice. 
Sir John was soon tempted to display his powers in building 
a new theatre, selecting for the site that on which the present 
opera house in the Haymarket stands—the third which has been 
reared there. The builder of the two palaces which we have 
named was likely to produce something very imposing or magni- 
ficent, and the result was a splendid theatre. It may be said that 
the theatres of two centuries ago exceeded those of our generation 
—as we may gather from the prints that have been preserved— 
in state and spaciousness. This house, to build which thirty 
‘* persons of quality” put down their hundred pounds apiece, was 
described as a grand, vast, and triumphal piece of architecture, 
but to this every property of use and convenience had been sacri- 
ficed. ‘‘ For what could their vast columns, their gilded cornices 
their immoderate high roofs avail, when scarce one word in ten 
could be distinctly heard in it? Nor had it then the form it now 
stands in, which necessity, two or three years after, reduced it to. 
At the first opening it, the flat ceiling, that is now over the 
orchestra, was then a semi-oval arch, that sprung fifteen feet 
higher from above the cornice; the ceiling over the pit, too, was 
still more raised, being one level line from the highest back part 
of the upper gallery to the front of the stage; the front-boxes 
were a continued semi-circle, to the bare walls of the house on 
each side. This extraordinary and superfluous space occasioned 
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such an undulation from the voice of every actor that, generally; 
what they said sounded like the gabbling of so many people in the 
lofty aisles in a cathedral. The tone of a trumpet, or the swell of 
an eunuch’s holding note, it is true, might be sweetened by it; 
but the articulate sounds of a speaking voice were drowned by the 
hollow reverberations of one word upon another. To this incon- 
venience, why may we not add that of its situation; for at that 
time it had not the advantage of almost a large city, which has 


_ since been built, in its neighbourhood? Those costly spaces of 


Hanover, Grosvenor, and Cavendish Squares, with the many and 
great adjacent streets about them, were then all but.so many 
green fields of pasture.” It had accordingly tc be altered ; still, 
being built for an opera, it was hard to expect it to suit comedies 
and dramas. Captain Vanbrugge, however, was not successful 


.in his venture, and, though he struggled gallantly against the 


various contending and rival influences, he had soon to succumb.’ 

There next appears upon this troubled and disorderly scene 
another manager—a gentleman “from the sister isle ’””—Mr. 
Owen MacSweeny, a name which he later changed to -simple 
Sweny. or Swinney, just as his countryman Maglaughlin trans- 
formed his name into the more euphonious Macklin. This person 
had musical tastes, and had written several pieces, such as ‘‘ The 
Quacks,” &c. Hewasa pleasant specimen of the jovial Irishman, 
and who, with little talent, got on by his wit, or “wits,” and 
good humour. He, however, fell completely into the hands of 
the. crafty Collier, whose victim he eventually became. We -have 
a friendly sketch of him. ‘‘At this time, then, the master of 
Drury Lane happened to have a sort of premier agent in his stage 
affairs, that seemed in appearance as much to govern the master 
as the master himself did to govern his actors; but this person 
was under no stipulation or salary for the service he rendered, but 
had gradually wrought himself into the master’s extraordinary 
confidence and trust, from an habitual intimacy, a cheerful 
humour, and an indefatigable zeal for his interest. This person 
has been well known in almost every metropolis in Europe.’ He 
had succeeded in establishing himself as director of the new opera 
at the Haymarket, and seemed likely to prosper there, when 
Collier, armed with his licence and influence at Court, required 
him to surrender this post to him, under pain of being silenced, 
requiring him to take over instead the bankrupt concern at Drury 
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Lane. When things began to mend there, and a gleam of pros- 
perity returned, this griping Collier began “‘to cast liquorish 
eyes” at his old venture, and had the effrontery to require a fresh 
exchange. Poor Sweny resisted, but was really helpless, and, as 
he would be excluded from any theatre or employment if he 
declined, had to go back to the almost bankrupt Opera House. 
Here, in about a year, he was quite ruined, and had to retire to 
France. 

Sweny has been admirably sketched by Cibber, and not a few 
managers of our time but would grapple with hooks of steel, 
so invaluable an “ acting manager.” 

‘‘He remained twenty years an exile from his friends and 

country, though there has been scarce an English gentleman who, 
in his tour of France or Italy, has not renewed or created an 
acquaintance with him. As this is a circumstance that many 
people may have forgot, I cannot remember it without that regard 
and concern it deserves from all that know him. Yet it is some 
mitigation of his misfortune that, since his return to England, his 
gray hairs and cheerful disposition have still found a general wel- 
come among his foreign and former domestic acquaintance.” 
*‘Yet,” adds this supposedly illnatured man, with real feeling, 
‘* few have, with so little reproach, run through the various turns 
of fortune, that on the wrong side of threescore he has yet 
{i.c., 1739) the open spirit of a hale young fellow of five-and- 
twenty; that, though he still chooses to speak what he thinks to 
his best friends with an undisguised freedom, he is, notwithstand- 
ing, acceptable to many persons of the first rank, and that any 
one of them (provided he likes them) may now send him for their 
service to Constantinople at half a day’s warning; that time has 
not yet been able to make a visible change in any part of him, 
but the colour of his hair from a fierce coal-black to that of a 
milder white.” For this amiable, well-drawn character we might 
find at least one pattern in the profession of to-day. 

It must be said, however, that as he grew old Sweny did not 
maintain this high prestige. He unfortunately contracted an attach- 
ment to the famous Woffington which was to present a most 
ridiculous spectacle of infatuation. People returning from Paris 
reported how they had seen “old Sweny” and his flame seated 
in one of the boxes of the theatre. But in the very year of his 
death—1754—an unseemly squabble took place behind the scenes 
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between this obstreperous actress and Mrs. Clive, owing to one 
taunting the other with the thinness of the house. The language 
used by the ladies is described as appalling. Presently an old 
gentleman who attended Mrs. Woffington got into altercation 
with Raftor, Mrs. Clive’s brother, whom he struck with his cane 
The other, “very calmly,” it is said, seized him by the jaw. 
“ Let go my jaw, you villain!” roared Mr. Sweny—for it was he. 
‘“‘ Throw down your cane!” roared the other; and the noise of 
the scuffle was all but heard by the audience. At this time the 
venerable champion must have been about seventy-six years old. 
He was then well off, with money to will, having, on his return 
from exile, procured a place in the Customs, and being, moreover, 
** Keeper of the King’s Mews.” It is well known that his favourite, 
who was a Roman Catholic, made a solemn act of conformity to 
the Established Church in this year (the present writer has seen 
the entry), which, it was always stated, was done to secure the 
legacy “‘old Swiney” intended to leave and left her. She died 
in 1760, six years after inheriting. 


To be continued. 
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S I pointed out last month, the one commanding trump card in 
Colonel Malpeson’s weak hand of prime-donne has proved to be 

Madame de Hesse-Wartegg, née Minnie Hauk. In the parts of 

Carmen and Zerlina alike, both of which display her vocal and his- 
trionic talents to remarkable advantage, she has drawn great audiences 

to Covent Garden Theatre, thereby conclusively demonstrating that 

genuine ability of an exceptionally high order never fails to secure 
enthusiastic public support in this much-maligned metropolis. Of all 
the Carmens I have seen and heard, that of Minnie Hauk has hitherto 
most completely realised my ideal of Merimée’s bizarre heroine—of 
the fiery, fanciful, fickle Tsigane, instinct with all the strange change- 
fulness and sauvagerie that characterise the gipsy nature. The gifted 
American artiste’s original conception of this difficult réle, however, 
has of late been softened down, and, if possible, rendered more 
sympathetic than before by some masterly touches of pathos, going 
far to reconcile the cruel coquette and reckless light-o’-love to an 
audience which Minnie Hauk compels to pity as well as condemn the 
creation of her genius. More particularly in the death-scene, in 
which her Carmen formerly displayed an inflexible stubbornness and 
unconquerable pride to the very last gasp, the moderations to which I 
have alluded are noticeable. With approaching dissolution, Carmen's 
heart, which she has hardened against her luckless soldier-lover, 
melts towards him, though his knife has struck her the deadly blow , 
and a flicker of her old love-flame prompts her to caress his face with 
her weakened hands as he bends over her in futile despair at the 
dreadful, irrevocable deed he has done. This is a very intelligent 
and touching innovation, highly deserving of recognition at the 
hands of the public, such as I am glad to say it obtained on the night 
of Madame de Wartegg’s first appearance this season on the operatic 
boards. I must not omit to add that her voice is even fuller and 
richer in quality than it was three years ago, and betrays not the 
least falling-off either in compass or flexibility. In a word, to hear 
her sing and see her act is a greater treat than ever. 


An interesting musico-literary feature of the past month was the 
publication in Murray’s Magazine of a lively and admirably-written 
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paper on “ English Opera,” by Mr. Carl Rosa, whose name is identi- 
fied in the popular mind with the subject of his article. What Mr. 
Rosa does not know about English Opera—which, as he is careful to 
point out to his readers, is the term by which it is found necessary to 
specify opera sung in the language of this country—is not worth 
knowing. Consequently, what he has written on this important topic 
is eminently worth reading. To begin with he frankly admits that 
State subvention for art purpose is unobtainable in this country, the 
English being a- practical people who find that it answers their 
purpose to build up great national instititions on a solid foundation 
of private enterprise. For my part, I am of opinion that British 
practicality is greatly exaggerated, by foreigners as well as by them- 
selves, and that their attitude towards the arts, in particular, is con- 
spicuously unpractical. But Mr. Rosa is quite right in the conclusion 
at which he has arrived with relation to State subventions, which, as 
far as the promotion of musical taste is concerned, are not unnaturally 
repugnant to a legislature in which a cultivated musician, to the best 
of my belief, may be looked for in vain. In a country which has 
delivered itself up as a prey to party politics, Parliament cannot be 
expected to manifest the least sympathy with art or literature. Taking 
up more general ground, however, Mr. Rosa does not think that State 
subvention, in any country, is essential to the establishment of opera 
upon “a firm and financially sound basis.” It handicaps the manager, 
makes him the slave of Ministers and committees, and casts the cold 
shade of officialism over all his enterprises. This is in every respect 
true. On the other hand, but for the subventions accorded to French, 
German, and Italian opera houses those institutions could not be 
kept open for three hundred nights a year, as they now are—I refer 
more particularly to the Court theatres in Germany—and would, 
indeed, probably collapse altogether, ruining their impresari, in the 
manner hitherto so copiously exemplified by the great London opera 
houses. The Imperial, Royal, Ducal, or Republican subventions 
accorded to “national” opera houscs on the Continent—in some 
cases amounting to as much as £30,000 a year—combined with low 
salaries, rigid administrative thrift, a salutary abstinence from the 
engagement of “stars,” and a large répértoire, enabling the managce- 
ment to change its bill seven times a week, if needful, solve the 
problem of how to give nightly performances of fair quality all the 
year round at cheap prices, and yet to show a surplus of receipts over 
expenses in the annual budget. Ido not for a moment assert that 
subventioned opera houses offer sensational attractions in the way of 
executant talent to their customers; as a matter of fact, they do not; 
but I say that, as a rule, they provide entertainments fully worth the 
money paid at the doors, and balance their accounts satisfactorily at 
the end of the year, which has hitherto been far from the case with 
short- season Italian opera enterprises in London, the largest, 
wealthiest, and most populous city in the world. 
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Mr. Rosa’s remarks about opera in Germany are correct and to 
the point. It is, he justly observes, not progressing either in creative 
or executive power. ‘ The true art of singing is fast losing its tradi- 
tions.” What is called a heroic tenor in the Fatherland, we English- 
men should describe as a shouter. Mr. Rosa, himself a German by 
birth, recognises the fact—to which I have recently called attention 
in another place—that “the accuracy of ear among the German 
public is much below the standard of an English audience,” and 
aptly points out that “‘ it is this natural accuracy of ear which is one 
of the most potent signs that music is not, as has often been sug- 
gested, an unknown quality in the Englishman's constitution.”” He 
has studied the natives of his adopted country very carefully, as will 
be seen by the following extract from his sagacious and instructive 
article :—‘‘ Englishmen like a good play, and if they could have a 
strong drama with good music wedded to it (this is, after all, the real 
meaning of opera), they would like it still better. By fostering this 
taste, and with a little moral support from those in power, I do believe 
that the English nation can be made to consider legitimate opera as 
one of their most rational amusements, as well as a necessary condi- 
tion of musical culture and education.” ‘ The great majority of an 
Italian opera audience do not follow the words; but in English opera 
‘the play’s the thing,’ and any incongruity is soon discovered.” Mr. 
Rosa is very much “ on the spot ”, when he says, ‘“* What the English 
singer wants, as a rule, is more love for his art and less for his pocket ;”” 
and again, “‘ When young singers can earn a good living by singing a 
ballad in an acceptable manner (and what English audience will not 
be satisfied with a ballad decently sung?) why should they trouble 
themselves about going through a severe artistic training of vocal 
studies, stage deportment, acting, and committing long and difficult 
parts to memory? Numbers of times applicants for admission to my 
company come to me—ready, as they say, to accept an engagement 
as prima donna, tenor or bass, as the case may be; and when I ask 
them ‘ What operas do you know?’ they invariably answer ‘ None.’ 
Imagine a similar answer being given by a person seeking employ- 
ment in any other profession !” 





Mr. Rosa takes a sanguine view of living English composers with 
regard to recruiting the répértoire of a future National Opera-House. 
Except as far as Mr. Goring Thomas is concerned, I regret to say I 
cannot share the able impresario’s hopefulness. Mr. Rosa has given 
native composers, as he justly observes, “a fair chance at every 
available opportunity ;’" and with what result, except the cases of 
‘¢‘ Esmeralda,” ‘* Nadeshda,” and, as I am glad to hear, “ Nordisa ?”’ 
How many thousands of hard-earned pounds, I wonder, was he out 
of pocket by ‘‘ Moro,” ‘* Colomba,” ‘“* The Canterbury Pilgrims,” and 
‘The Troubadour?” It is singularly generous on his part to speak 
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of these works, each of which was fraught with pecuniary disaster to 
him, as “ operas which, although not attaining the dignity of master- 
pieces, may yet make one hopeful as to the future, and even compare 
favourably with some contemporary works of other nations ;” but 
the great public, to which Mr. Rosa deservedly looks for support, did 
not take that view of them, and Mr. Rosa, however charitably dis- 
posed he may feel towards them, is far too good a business man ever 
to dream of reproducing them in any theatre under his management. 
Where is the British composér—with the exception above indicated— 
capable of writing an opera that will fill Drury Lane—not with 
paper, but with money—let us say twice a week through a six weeks” 
summer season? I fancy I hear a dozen well-known voices reply 
‘¢ Arthur Sullivan!’’ Yes; I know full well that he could do this 
thing, if he would. But he has applied: his creative power heretofore 
in another direction, with great profit and renown to himself; and 
who shall say he can be induced to forego the lucrative certainties of 
comic opera for the glorious uncertainties of grand opera? Nothing, 
in my humble opinion, is less likely than that he should do so; and, 
failing himself, who are the others to whom the public can look, with 
confidence justified by their past achievements, for ‘tuneful, intelli- 
gible, and expressive operatic music, such as the English ear 
delighteth to listen to? I trust that Carl Rosa, for whose musical 
judgment I have the highest respect, may be at this moment in a 
position to answer my question. Most regretfully, I confess, that I 
am not. 





‘On the last ‘day but one.of March—and, therefore, too late for 
mention in my April budget—Alberto Raimo gave a morning concert 
(in the afternoon, of course) at 54, Queen’s Gate, for the benefit of 
the sufferers by the Riviera earthquakes, and drew together a vast 
number of fashionable personages. Besides furthering a charitable 
purpose to the tune of nearly £120, 1 heard De Lara, Delphine Le 
Brun, and Carlotta Elliott sing, and Albanesi and Bottesini play, 
each one excellently well after his or her manner.. The concert-giver’s 
drawing-room orchestra discoursed sweet music—operatic selections 
for the most part, teeming with ever-welcome old melodies—most elo- 
quently, and Signor Romili accompanied all sorts of songs with his 
customary tact and discretion. The only absolute novelty in the 
programme was a MS. song, * For Lack of Thee,” by Miss M. A. 
Kingston, which, being a really clever and meritorious composition, 
was received with marked favour by an audience little inclined to 
make any display of enthusiasm, however mild. It was, moreover, 
admirably sung by Mdlle. Le Brun, who adds a charm to every 
musical work she interprets. I understand that ‘“For Lack of Thee” 
is shortly to be published by Mr, Enoch, of Holles Street. On the 
previous afternoon, Mr. F. H. Cowen’s annual song recital came oft 
at Steinway Hall, and the lénéfciairve, with the aid of such accomplished 
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vocalists as Mrs. Henschel, Misses Davies and Damian, Messrs. 
Lloyd and King, and several others of scarcely less renown, intro- 
duced several of his newer compositions to a numerous gathering of 
his friends and admirers. Two or three of Mr. Cowen’s later songs, 
excellently rendered on the occasion in question, have already 
received notice in the pages of THe THEaTRE. Those which were 
entirely new to me impressed me forcibly with the composer’s versa- 
tility, grace of manner, and enviable gift of constructing pleasant 
and singable tunes. Such talents as those with which Mr. Cowen 
has been so lavishly endowed confer upon their possessor the most 
enviable of all rewards—popularity. 


At one of the wonderful ‘Musical Evenings” of the German 
Atheneum which I was privileged to attend a short time ago, I 
theard Dr. Joachim play Tartini’s ‘ Teufelstriller,”’ with a perfection 
that could certainly not have been surpassed by the Satanic soloist 
of the composer’s memorable dream. Never within my remembrance 
has the inimitable Hungarian violinist’s execution been more crisp 
and dainty, his tone richer and more velvety, his expression more 
sympathetic and fascinating. The programme was a splendid one, 
and every item of it was performed to perfection. ‘ Little” Max 
Pauer, who, had he lived in the reign of Frederick William I., would 
assuredly have been kidnapped, as well as his father, and drafted into 
the famous Potsdam Guard, played Haendel’s formidable D minor 
‘Suite with unsurpassable freedom and exactitude, following it up by 
the most difficult of all Liszt’s heartbreaking fantasie, that written on 
themes from ‘‘ Don Juan,” and adding, in compliance with a recall 
that was not to be denied, the “‘ Campanella,” from the set of Liszt- 
Paganini studies. Dear old Piatti “ sang ” Schubert's “ Staendchen ”’ 
divinely on his favourite ’cello, and in consort with Joachim, Hol- 
laender, Deichmann, Weiner, Brousil, Heydrick, and Mahr, gave us 
‘a superb rendering (unrehearsed, too!) of Mendelssohn's noble string 
-octett, composed when the “‘ wonder-child Felix ’’ had just entered 
his teens. The flower of the great German colony in London had 
assembled to partake of this rare musical treat, for my share of which 
I was indebted to the invitation of Karl Armbruster, than whom no 
‘riper musician was present on the occasion in question. Max Pauer, 
by the way, played magnificently at both the concerts given by Herr 
‘Hausmann at Prince’s Hall, under the title of ‘¢ Violoncello Recitals.” 
What can I say in praise of Hausmann himself that will do justice to 
‘the splendour of his tone, the vigour and delicacy of his technique, and 
the high intelligence of his reading of Bach, Beethoven, Corelli, and 
many other eminent classical composers? As an executant he is at 
the very top of the tree, and no laudation, however fervent and justly 
-expressed, can raise him any higher. Let us be thankful for the 
-achievements of so noble an artist, and listen to them with bated 
breath and reverent admiration. 
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I have received a “Marche de la Guerre’’ (why not “ War 
March ?”) composed by Mr. Mozart Wilson (Chudleigh Bros.), which 
deserves favourable notice. It is strong and stirring, well-harmonised, 
and provided with three distinct motivi, each of which is tuneful and 
easy to remember. I am told that it has been arranged for and will 
be played by the orchestra at Toole’s Theatre, and that the band of 
the Honourable Artillery Corps have taken kindly to it. Mes compl:- 
ments, Monsieur Mozart Wilson ! 


saSiites 
Our Play=Bor. 


“LADY CLANCARTY.” 


An Original Drama in four acts, by the late Tom Taylor, revived at St. James's Theatre, 
on March 3, 1887. 


CLAVICHORD. 








King William Ill. ... +» Mr. MACKINTOSH. James Hunt sib .» Mr. PowEt. 
‘The Earl of Portland .. «. Mr. Bauer. Captain Gille .. Mr, DB VERNEY. 
Lord Woodstock .» Mr. WEBSTER. Tremlet... oa «» Mr. A. Sims. 
Lord Charles Spencer. .«» Mr. H. Warine. Clink pee ik .. Mr, HEenpRis. 
Lord umeesty int «. Mr, KENDAL. Officer of the Guard  ... Mr. Myers. 

Sir George Barclay z Mr. B. Goutp. 1st Smuggler a «- Mr. Goppakn. 
Sir John Friend . ss Mr. R. Catucart. 2nd Smuggler... «. Mr. Batson. 
Robert Charnock... | = FI Mr. BRANscomMBE, Lady Clanecrty ... .. Mrs. KENDAL. 
“Scum” Goodman rea Mr. H. Bevrorp. | Lady Betty Noel...  .... Mrs. B. Trex. 
Knightly ... sae | s@ Mr. WaARDE. Susannah .... Mee .. Miss B. Huntiey. . 
Rokewood .. eve "8 Mr. PENFOLD, Mother Hunt . Mrs, Gaston Manat. 
Vaughan ... J Mr. Vivian. Princess Anne Miss STanTon. 


For the production of ‘“‘ Lady Clancarty,” at the St. ie lames s, as far 
as the scenery, dresses, appointments, and stage pictures go, there 
can be nothing but praise—unstinted, genuine praise ; for the acting, 
with but two exceptions, there can be no praise at all. This sweep- 
ing condemnation may at the first glimpse seem ungenerous and too 
severe, but a visit to the theatre in King-street will, we feel certain, 
justify our disapproval and compel an acquiescence with our views, 

It may be urged that the theatre is not the right one for such a 
play, that the audience who fill it nightly have no sympathy or liking 
for an historical-heroic form of entertainment, and that the gloom 
with which the most thrilling situations are received, the apathy 
with which the tender speeches and romantic passages are listened 
to, must have its effects upon the actors and actresses engaged in 
the performance. 

The ignorance of the modern youth and smart maiden is prover- 
bial, but it was with much astonishment and no little disgust that we 
sat in the stalls of the St. James’s Theatre the other evening and tried 
to follow the interesting story (s> well told and charmingly touched 
upon by the dead author) from amidst a crowd of what is called’ 
fashionable people. 

Said one man to his companion, immediately following the. 
scene where the King leads Princess Anne through the Earl 
of Portland’s closet to see his beloved tulips, ‘Isn’t this. 
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awfully vulgar! ..... they all of them keep bobbing curtseys 
and making bows like so many fools. Awfully vulgar I call it !”"— 
evidently imagining that the curt nod of the head and the two- 
finger hand-shake of to-day must have been in vogue in the seven- 
teenth century. Then a pretty young lady to our right wondered 
why the “little Dutchman” alluded to his dear Mary so tenderly, 
and enquired audibly if the picture of the Queen that hung at White- 
hall was the portrait of the woman he wanted to marry. 

A third considered ‘Scum’ Goodman “so dirty and horrid!” 
when he fell exhausted on the stage after his rescue from the mob. 
A fourth stated in a loud clear voice (essentially one of the character- 
istics of a nineteenth-century girl) that she thought the play awfully 
stupid, but that Mrs. Kendal’s last gown was sweet, and she would 
like to know who made it out of the four firms mentioned in connec- 
tion with the costumes. In fact, to any one deeply interested in the 
play we certainly do not recommend the stalls at the St. James’s 
Theatre as either a pleasant or enlightened neighbourhood ; for the 
occupants only seem to be there because it is ‘‘ the thing ” to do, and 
chat on regardless of everything and everyone but themselves, It 
would take the most electric and marvellous acting in the world to 
rouse or attract such people, and assuredly there is nothing of the 
kind to be found in the last production of Tom Taylor’s celebrated 
play. 

From beginning to end, except when either Mr. Mackintosh as 
King William, or Mr. Waring as Lord Charles Spencer (an excellent 
performance) are on the stage, the story is given in a tame, lacka- 
daisical, affected manner. 

Mr. Kendal has not the smallest notion of the character of Lord 
Clancarty; his accent is as variable as the English climate, his 
bearing impossible in the necessary dress, his delivery short and 
choppy when not so rapid as to be positively indistinct. He brings 
an atmosphere of Piccadilly-clubdom to bear on the chivalrous, im- 
pulsive, genuine Irishman, with the result of utterly destroying the 
character in every word and every movement. But then, outspoken 
chivalry and impulsiveness are ‘bad form’’ now-a-days, and so, of 
course, Mr. Kendal declines to depict them. He must consider his 
audiences, and give them what they can best understand. 

And to those who saw Miss Ada Cavendish as the heroine, what a 
disappointment must rise as they watch the present Lady Clancarty ! 
There is not one ring of sincerity or real feeling in the whole per- 
formance. Mrs. Kendal minces her words in the same extraordinary 
fashion as she alters her gait. She is not a frank, romantic girl—she 
is a woman of the world, studied in thought, speech and gesture, and 
ignorant of the meaning of the word “heart.” And yet she should be 
so marvellous an actress, once free from the affectation that of late 
years has been gradually closing round her. Even now, when she 
chooses to forget herself and to let her voice go she can startle and 
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command our untou1rded enthusiasm ; but the next moment the affec- 
tation is back, and our admiration checked. She makes a handsome 
picture, and, to our thinking, scored the most in her scene in the 
prison yard, but it is not a good performance; nor is it worthy to 
be classed among her long list of histrionic successes. 

The King of Mr. Mackintosh is admirable in every sense of the 
word ; nothing is forgotten, nothing wanting; it is a veritable and 
artistic triumph. But what shall be said for the rest ?—the effemin- 
ate Lord Woodstock of Mr. Webster, the utterly unmirthful Lady 
Betty Noel of Mrs. B. Tree? Surely never was there anything more 
unlike the feather-headed maiden than Mrs. Tree’s delineation. 
This lady is as totally at seain such a part as Mr, Kendal is in 
Clancarty ; her teasing is effected in a heavy esthetic manner, 
redolent of peacock’s feathers and blue jars, and her voice is as pain- 
fully startled as the perpetually surprised expression of her face, 
which only wants variety to be sohandsome. Mr. H. Bedford makes 
**Scum” Goodman repulsive enough, and in the last act is most 
realistic ; but he is out of the picture—he is too cockney and melo- 
dramatic. The absurd and objectionable ‘‘make-up” of Mr. 
Hendrie as Clink, the gaoler, should be altered at once, while the 
Jacobite conspirators want dash and more bearing, for at present 
they are but a sorry lot—Mr. B. Gould as Sir George Barclay being 
the only good exception, and Miss B. Huntley as Susannah might 
infuse some spirit into her fear of the smugglers in the first act. 

But having dismissed the actors, our task is more pleasant. In 
this age of careful and expensive productions there has been none 
more beautiful, more accurate and splendid than ‘ Lady Clancarty” 
at the St. James’s Theatre ; no detail, however trifling, has been neg- 
lected. Allis beautiful and grateful to the senses, and if the play 
should fail to enthrall and touch the mind there is a feast of stage 
pictures that cannot fail to give complete and utter satisfaction to 
the eye. E. R. 


“THE SNOWBALL.” 


First produced at the Strand Theatre, February 3, 1879, when it met with a favourable reception. 
“The Snowball” was to have been revived, at the Globe, on February 28. Owing to Mr. 
Penley’s severe illness, however, it did not come out till a fortnight later, on March 14th, with 
the following cast : 


Felix Featherstone ... Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrray. | Mrs. Featherstone... Miss Vans FaATHERSTONE. 

Uncle John _.. «. Mr. W. J. Huw. Ethel Granger .. Miss Buancig Hor.oca. 

Harry Prendergast ... Mr. W. Draycorr. Penelope _... -» Miss Fasny Broven. 
unders one «. Mr, Norman Banr. 


By a strange coincidence, the advent of ‘‘ The Snowball’’ was also 
that of a heavy fall of snow, which took everyone by surprise. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s three-act comedy, an adaptation of Scribe’s “ Oscar; 
ou le Mari qui Trompe sa Femme,” is a neat piece of workmanship, bright, 
clever, witty, and thoroughly amusing. It has the not too common 
quality in farcical pieces of being perfectly harmless ; it incites to 
merry laughter without stooping to vulgarity, and is altogether most 
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acceptable. The plot is simple enough. Felix Featherstone and his 
wife go separately to see a reputed naughty play on the: sly, and see 
each other at the theatre. He returns first, and, unaware that he has 
been seen by his wife, places a note in her work-basket ; this note 
telis her that he knows all, and insists on seeing her alone in the 
sitting-room after all have retired to bed. Heis enjoying the thought 
of her confusion at being found out, but he has reckoned without 
woman’s wit. With the help of her sister and the latter’s fiancé, Mrs. 
Featherstone contrives to make it appear that her maid Penelope 
has found the note; an answer is penned in which Penelope ex- 
presses her surprise at being asked an interview by her master, and 
threatens to tell his wife everything. From this point the unfortu- 
nate Felix has not a moment’s peace: everyone in turn threatens to 
disclose to his wife that which he has not done, and his misery, like 
a snowball, rolls up into a huge mass, but ultimately melts with equal 
facility under the sunshine of explanation. The best and most 
ingenious idea in the play is that of the maid who is ordered by her 
mistress to frighten Felix, unless he does a certain thing, with the 
appalling sentence—“ I’ll tell everything!” Penelope is absolutely 
in the dark as to the why and wherefore of what she is bid to say, 
but she is sharp enough when perceiving the effect produced by her 
words, to turn them to account in blackmailing her master, and 
mistress too, by the threat of telling this ‘“‘everything’’ which she 
does not know. This creates the very best scenes. Miss Fanny 
Brough in this part, originally played by Miss Lottie Venne, shows 
herself an accomplished comédienne; her quiet humour is most effec- 
tive, yet never overdone. Exaggeration would ruin such a part : Miss 
Brough is simply perfect. Those who remember her passionate 
pathos in “ La Passionaria,” her touching rendering of the beautiful 
words in which Petrella describes herself, must be struck with the 
true artistic instinct that enables her to be equally good in romantic 
drama and farce. Miss Vane Featherstone and Miss Blanche 
Horlock are both very bright and pleasing as Mrs. Featherstone and 
her sister. As Uncle John, the inquisitive, irascible o!d gentleman 
who will nof believe in his nephew’s innocence, Mr. W. J. Hill is 
capital. However grotesque the character undertaken by him, Mr. 
Hill always imbues it with an appearance of truth: his looks of con- 
viction and mock earnestness are truly excellent. Mr. Wilfred 
Draycott is a good Prendergast. Mr. Penley being still on the sick 
list, the part of Felix was undertaken by Mr. Charles H. Hawtrey, 
and it could scarcely have fallen into better hands. With judicious 
taste Mr. Hawtrey kept the impersonation within the bounds of 
comedy ; the situations gained instead of losing by his not allowing his 
acting to degenerate into exaggerated burlesque, and were the more 
intensely comic from the fact that the man who found himself in such 
an absurd predicament wasa quiet and gentlemanly fellow. The 
best compliment to be paidto Mr. Hawtrey is that he understood the 
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character. ‘The Snowball’ was well received, as it deserved, and 
should havé a long run. It was preceded by a one-act little drama 
by Mr. A. Elwocd, entitled “ After Many Days,” given for the first 
time. This - well-written and-interesting little piece was well acted 
by Mr. W. Lestocq, Mr. Stewart Dawson, Mr. Wilfred Draycott, 
Miss Florence Haydon, and Miss Blanche Horlock, the latter being 
especially charming. 
Mariz£ DE MENSIAUX. 


“THE GREAT FELICIDAD.” 


A Comedy in three acts by H. M. Paull, produced at the Gaiety on March 24, 1887. 





Charles Armstrong ... Mr. F. H. Mackin. Musician... on 1» Mr. Ropert Narxsy. 
Walter Prothero ... .. Mr. Artuur Dacrg, Hackett... ies «» Mr. Frank Fenton. 
Sir George Kensett ... Mr. Gro. CANNINGE. Mrs. Armstrong ... .» Miss Amy Rosr ize. 
Guy Kensett on «. Mr. Brannon THomAs. | Mrs. Prothero _... «. Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
Frederick Morris ... «. Mr. F. M. racer. May Prothero _.... «. Miss Curistine MaysE. 
Mr. Hake ... wee «. Mr, Srewart Dawson. | Mrs. Leblanc ow «. Mrs. Geo. CANNINGE, 
Mr. Sanders . Mr. Eric Lewis. Servant... ie +» Miss Mrrcneun. 





On March 24th, at the Gaiety Theatre, Miss Amy Roselle’s special 
matinée brought to the fore a new dramatic author, Mr. H. M. Paull. 
From his pen comes a three-act comedy, * The Great Felicidad,” a 
play undoubtedly clever, but certainly unwholesome and dangerous. 
Shameless sin; callous raillery at virtue and honour; swindling so 
clever that it becomes an art—we have seen this before on the stage, 
and alas! too often has it forced itself upon our notice in real life, 
but not unmixed with good. When such materials are used for the 
building of a play they should be handled with great circumspection. 
An author is perfectly justified in showing us the seamy side of life, 
if the moral be that an unrelenting Nemesis overtakes the shameless 
wretch who glories in sin and dishonour; or that even some of the 
worst sinners, if they have but a grain of good in them, can with 
resolution redeem their past and rise to a better life. To flagellate 
the wicked, and strengthen those who have fallen from weakness, is 
a consoling and noble purpose. 

The great mistake in ‘‘ The Great Felicidad”’ lies in the fact that all 
the bad characters are either so brilliantly clever as to almost entrap 
one’s sympathy, or so unblushingly disreputable that one is in danger 
of mistaking their effrontery for pluck, and admiring it. Retribution 
threatens them at one time, but they ultimately come off leaving but 
-few feathers behind. There lies the mistake, there lies the danger. At 
the outset of the piece, two ill-matched couples, the Protheros and 
the Armstrongs, are introduced to us; they are outwardly friends, 
and visit, but the two men hate each other, and Muriel Armstrong 
treats Walter Prothero with icy coldness, In years gone by these 
two were engaged, and were devotedly attached to each other; the 
old love still lingers in the depth of their hearts, yet they have drifted 
apart and married—married, as we soon learn, out of pique, not un- 
tinged with a revengeful feeling. Duriag a long absence of Prothero, 
Muriel, receiving a newspaper containing a false announcement of his 
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matriage, at once gives way to wounded pride, and accepts a man 
she believes to be worthy of respect, but whom she can never love, as 
she confesses to him. Another motive for this haste shows her want 
of self-reliance: she seeks in marriage a protection from a rejected 
lover, Guy Kensett who persecutes her with his admiration. It is 
this same Kensett who has ferged the paragraph in the paper, only 
to be refused and make way for Charles Armstrong. Walter 
Prothero, on hearing of Muriel’s marriage, without seeking to ascer- 
tain the cause of her faithlessness to him, at once falls into the net 
of a scheming aunt with a young and pretty niece on her hands, thus 
marrying a woman he treats with indifference and can hardly tolerate. 
Walter and Muriel accidentally find themselves alone for the first 
time since theit marriages, the result of the interview being that they 
learn the terrible mistake they have made. Want of faith and pique 
have parted them, honour must now keep them asunder ; still, he has 
not the courage to give up meeting her in society. Painful as their 
false position is, it is about to become far more terrible when they 
discover the real character of their helpmates. Mrs. Prothero, the 
neglected wite, a frivolous, unprincipled woman, has fallen in love with 
Muriel’s husband and glories in her shame ; accepts jewels from him, 
and steals her husband’s Jetters at his bidding. For Charles 
Armstrong is nothing but a fashionable swindler, the promoter of a 
company for a bogus mine, the Great Felicidad. Unscrupulous and 
cynical, he coolly tells Guy Kensett, his agent for the mine, and 
whom he knows to be in love with his wife, that his only reason for 
marrying was to be able to settle his ill-acquired fortune on his wife, 
thus securing it from creditors in case of accidents, and he sneer- 
ingly laughs at Muriel’s simplicity for thinking him so generous. 

And Guy Kensett, what shall we say of him? This man—as dis- 
honourable a swindler as Armstrong, but far more clever, who does 
not recognise the saying of ‘‘ honour among thieves,” and ruins his 
accomplice by a stab in the dark, an anonymous paragraph in the 
papers—treats the woman he professes to love with the cruelty of a 
tiger, and leaves her with an insult on his lips. As I have said 
before, it is not that such a character should be placed on the stage 
that is objectionable, but that he should meet with no punishment. 
When the truth about the Felicidad is made public and Armstrong has 
to fly the country, Kensett remains in all security, content in the 
comfortable fortune he has made out of the dupes who have bought 
his shares in the mine, and triumphant ‘in all the ill he has success- 
fully brought about. Besides, the character is made so fascinating 
that one finds oneself admiring the most despicable of men. And 
what punishment befalls Armstrong? He flies the country, taking 
with him his wife’s savings and his friend’s wife. Bad, utterly bad 
as she is, Mrs. Prothero loves this man, but he does not think of 
running away with her until he learns she has an income of her own. 
And Walter and Muriel, this weak, misguided, faithless and faithful 
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couple, what is the end of them? An exclamation of joy on the part 
of Walter when he hears of his wife's elopement, and freejom and 
reunion in the future by the means of divorce. Truly this ending is 
most unpalatable. And truly it is to be regretted that the author 
should have elected to show us the worst side of humanity, worse 
than reality let us hope; thank God virtue and honour are not such 
a vava avis. Clever dramatists are not too plentiful, and’tis a pity 
they should waste their talent. Mr. Paull has real merit: he can 
construct a play, draw character, and write powerful scenes; some 
of his dialogue is excellently written. Mr. Paull should not be dis- 
couraged because he has made a mistake: let him select a healthy 
subject, and he is sure to succeed. 

From a histrionic point of view the performance was remarkably 
good. Miss Amy Roselle, looking handsomer than ever as Muriel, 
acted with so much power, pathos, and true earnestness as to almost 
make one forget how weak a creature the heroine was; if one could 
not altogether sympathise with Muriel, it was impossible not to 
admire Miss Roselle; fortunate is the author who has such an actress 
for an interpreter. Mr. Dacre also made the very best that could be 
done with the shifty Walter Prothero. Miss Cissy Grahame ful- 
filled the unpleasant task of representing Mrs. Prothero, with a true 
appreciation of the character. Mr. F. H. Macklin acted with bold- 
ness and effect as Armstrong, but lacked the requisite finesse. Mr. 
and Mrs, Geo. Canninge and Mr. Eric Lewis were very good in 
small parts, the latter making quite a hit. The most interesting 
and most vicious character in the play, Guy Kensett, was acted to 
perfection by Mr. Brandon: Thomas. Polished and gentlemanly in 
manner; cool, subtle and impudent at one time, the bitterness and 
concentrated rage and passion that moved him at another, capped by 
the grinning look of hate and triumph of his final exit—all this showed 
most careful study and the highest artistic touch ; and yet it was all 
so simple and natural, so perfectly free from exaggeration, that the 
‘character became doubly dangerous by being in such excellent hands. 
Mr. Brandon Thomas is likewise an accomplished stage-manager, 
and the performance, produced under his special supervision, went 
off without a hitch. Both author and performers were recalled. 

MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 





“MAN AND WIFE.” 
A Dramatic Story, in Four Acts, by WiILkrz CoL:.1Ns. 
(First produced at the Prince of Wales's Lheatre, February 22, 1873.) 
Acted for the first time at the Haymarket Theatre, March 29, 1837. 


Sir Patrick Lundie ... ... Mr. H. Kemsue. Ducan... ... ... Mr. OLick Wrivrer. 
Geoffrey Delamayn ... ... Mr, *.S. WILLARD. Lady Lundie ... Miss Heneerra Lixvigy. 
Arnole Brinkworth ... .... Mr, W1tt1AM Herserts. | Blanche Lund'e... Miss Aenes Hewirr. 

Mr. s ae a +. Mr. A M. Deyison. MistressInchbore Mrs. E. H. Brooks. 

Mr Moy... «.. «» «. Mr. ?. Ben Greer. Anne Silvester ... Mrs. James Browx-Porre2. 
Bishopriggs ... Mr, Cuar.es CoLuetrs. 


“ Man and Wife,” as a play, first saw the footlights on February 22, 
1873, when Wilkie Collins dramatised his own novel for the Prince 
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of Wales’s Theatre, and Mrs. Bancroft appeared as Blanche Lundie. 
The story is too well known to need to be told here, except in mere 
outline, and for the sake of the few readers whose memory is 
uncertain. Anne Silvester, the devoted friend and governess of 
Blanche Lundie, has loved, “not wisely but too well,” a man whose 
birth and position are those of a gentleman, but who at heart is as 
selfish and brutal as he is brainless. How, then, could Geoffrey 
Delamayn gain the affections of this simple, trusting girl? Alas! poor 
Anne, she is not the first foolish woman whose heart has gone out to a 
man acclaimed as the hero of the hour. A hero, not as the words were 
understood in the old chivalric days; the champion and winner in many 
athletic feats and races, that is all, still the kind of man the popular 
element makes a favourite of and likes to adulate. Love, honour, 
life, she has entrusted all to the care of this man, who forgets his 
promise to make her his wife until she threatens to destroy herself, 
then he reluctantly consents to a secret marriage. As they are in 
Scotland this is easily arranged. They are to meet at a little village 
inn and declare themselves to be man and wife before witnesses, this, 
according to Scotch law, being a legal marriage. Anne goes first, and 
Geoffrey is about to follow when the news that his father is 
dangerously ill calls him away. He entrusts to his friend Arnold 
Brinkworth the task of going to Anne Silvester and explaining 
matters, but as no names are to be mentioned at the Inn, Arnold is to 
ask for “his wife,” as Geoffrey would have done. Meanwhile, 
Geoffrey’s relations have found a-.rich wife for him, and, a conversation 
on the Scotch marriage law showing him a way of escape, he declares’ 
that Arnold Brinkworth and Anne Silvester are man and wife, having’ 
allowed themselves to pass as such at the Inn. Since then, Arnold 
has married Blanche Lundie, and is therefore supposed to have 
unknowingly committed bigamy. But ultimately it is proved that, by 
a double letter in which Anne and Geoffrey signed themselves “ Your 
wife” and “ Your loving husband,” they were already married before 
Arnold visited the inn. The violent emotion of rage felt by Geoffrey 
at being foiled brings on a stroke of paralysis and he dies, his heart 
having long been affected by over-training. 

When ‘Man and Wife’’ was revived at the Haymarket on 
March 29, this story seemed to interest the public but moderately. 
Indeed, I think neither H.R.H. the Prince of Wales nor any part of 
the audience had come there for the play. Curiosity or interest were 
centred in the new recruit from the amateur ranks, Mrs. James 
Brown-Potter. For months this American lady has been the talk of 
society, in which'she held a prominent place and has so many friends. 
That she was about to adopt the stage as a profession was affirmed 
and denied ten times over, and has proved true in the end. On both 
sides of the Atlantic she has been admired as an amateur reciter, 
and in her own country as an amateur actress; though I hardly 
think she can have had much experience in the latter capacity. But 
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even with an experienced amateur, the part of Anne Silvester is an 
unwise choice for a début. From the rise of the curtain until-its final 
fall, Anne Silvester is placed in strained and harrowing situations; 
yet the character should be acted with simplicity as well as with 
depth of feeling. Sucha véle is most difficult to the inexperienced. 
The danger with an amateur was that she would probably either 
under or over-act the part, and Mrs. Brown-Potter chose the latter 
extreme. The happy possessor of a pretty face and pleasing smile, 
she has an unfortunate trick of opening her eyes till they seem ready 
to start out of her head, giving one an impression not of emotion or 
pain, but of insanity. Such a look might suit a raving Cassandra, 
but not poor Anne Silvester. The stage-walk adopted by her in the 
first act precluded all idea of grace ; it was shambling, ungainly, and 
altogether startling. As the play proceeded this was allowed gradually 
to make room for a more simple gait, and if Mrs. Brown-Potter were 
well advised she would discard it altogether. Another serious fault 
is the use of stilted and tragic gesture applied to modern comedy. 
That she is in earnest is very evident, as also that she possesses 
emotional power; but this is wild, untamed, and exaggerated at 
present, and requires the curb of study. I do not wish to judge this 
lady harshly. It has fallen to my lot to review the efforts of quite as 
many amateur as professional actresses. I can well appreciate the 
difference, yet I have seen some of the former bloom into excellent 
artistes; but I must confess that had I left the theatre at the close of 
the third act I should have considered Mrs. Brown-Potter’s future on 
the stage as rather hopeless. Even now it must remain among things 
doubtful, yet in the last act she did so much better, there were 
touches of true pathos and real dignity, that while they underlined, 
by contrast, the ranting and staginess of what had gone before, they 
gave hope for better things. Mrs. Brown-Potter is very young, and 
has still much, much to learn. Let her remember that the greatest 
praise an actress can receive is to be told that she is simple and 
natural; for, contradictory though it may sound, this is the highest 
degree ofart. Nothing is more unnatural than untutored nature. 
Mrs. Brown-Potter may become a good actress, at present she can 
only be looked upon as a novice. Nothing worth gaining is easily 
attained; careful study and hard work are indispensable. Mrs. 
Brown-Potter appears to be in great earnest ; let her bear in mind 
that exaggeration is her stumbling block, and her conquering this will 
be her first step onward. 

Mr. E. S. Willard, as Geoffrey Delamayn, has added one more 
successful impersonation to his already long list. The nonchalant 
selfishness of the man, the assumption of good fellowship tuwards his 
friend when he wishes to make a cat’s paw of him, his callous 
brutality when he casts off the woman he has ruined, all this was 
excellently delineated. Ifthe brutal side of the character is the most 
prominent, this is not Mr. Willard’s fault. If Mr. Wilkie Collins 
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showed different phases in Geoffrey’s manners, which could be 
pleasing enough at times, in the novel, he has not done so in the play. 
It is worth a visit to the Haymarket Theatre only to see Mr. Willard 
in the last act. The altered look of the man broken down in health, 
the last outburst of rage from one whose nerves are not under control, 
and the death, all this was truly admirable. Mr. William 
Herbert, the original Arnold Brinkworth, resumes his old part with 
excellent result, proving both sympathetic and natural. But Miss 
Agnes Hewitt mistakes the character of Blanche Lundie ; she is hard 
and unsympathetic, and has not the required easy sprightliness, while 
Miss Henrietta Lindley, as Lady Lundie, proves by her good acting 
that true artistes never consider a part, however small, to be 
beneath their careful attention and rendering. The same may be 
said of Mrs. E. N. Brooke as the Landlady of the Inn. Mr. H. 
Kemble is a very good and genial Sir Patrick, and Mr. Charles 
Collette gives a very clever sketch of Bishopriggs, elaborated to 
repulsiveness. There is little opportunity for scenic display in the 
piece, but the Summer House and the Picture Gallery make pretty 
backgrounds for the action. The revival was received in a friendly 
but not enthusiastic fashion. Its run will probably depend on the 
endurance of the curiosity to see the new actress. 


MarRIE DE MENSIAUX. 





“HELD BY THE ENEMY.” 
A New Drama in five acts, by William Gillette, was produced at the Princess's Theatre 


on April 2, 1887. 
Colonel Charles Prescott ... Mr. Cartes Warner. | Adjutant-General pahe ue. F. Dowss. 
Major-Gen. H. B. Stamburg Mr. CHARLES OVERTON. a in Benton... Mr. R. SHaw. 
Lieutenant Gordon ane Mr. E. W. GARDINER. el Harrison ... . Mr, WinLiams: 
Uncle Rufus... . Mr. 8. CALHAEM. } paren Massen... ... Mr. W. S. PARKES. 
Thomas Henry Bean Mr. YuRkE Stepuens. | Corporal Springer ... .-» Mr. WATSON. 
brigade-Surgeon Fielding. Mr, Wititam RiegNoLp. | Orderly Hinton _... .. Mr. F. Counincs. 
Assist.-Surgeon Hathaway Mr. WALTERS. Euphemia McCreery .- Mrs. CANNINGR. 
Lieut.-Col. McPherson ... Mr, E, GURNBY. "| Susan McCreery ... -. Miss Annis Huenes. 
Captain Woodford... .. Mr. E. W. Toomas, Rachel McCreery ... .-. Miss ALMA Murray. 


A sense of freshness and an absence of stale conventionality and 
claptrap were very noticeable features before Mr. W. Gillette's story 
was half developed. It was not that we were seeing scenes from the 
American war suggested by actual incidents; it was not that the 
uniforms were strange, and the general character of the play 
unfamiliar; but, apart from all this, it was soon found that the 
author had got a good story to tell, and was about to relate it very 
well. In constructive skill ‘* Held by the Enemy” is better than 
nine-tenths of the dramas of to-day that acquire enormous reputa- 
tions. Two of the scenes, indeed, are as strong and as vivid as any 
that modern dramatists have given us for some time past. A young 
Southern American lady is affianced, apparently against her will, to 
her.cousin. Her father and relatives are desperately espoused to the 
Southern cause, and would consider it little less than heresy for the 
impulsive girl to marry a rebel. But love is doomed to flow into 
channels of its own: it will not be checked or impeded. So when 
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the Confederate town is in possession of the Federals, and the 
Southern family are virtually prisoners of war, who should the Con- 
federate girl fall in love with but the Federal officer who is in com- 
mand of the garrison? Meanwhile the girl’s affianced husband is 
acting as a spy, and is caught in the Federal lines red-handed, with 
suspicious despatches upon him. He is tried by Court Martial, and 
his rival has to give evidence that will condemn him or save him. It 
is an awful predicament. He is bound by his soldier’s oath, and he 
is anxious, like a loyal gentleman, to save the lover of the woman he 
adores. Suddenly and impulsively, and without any apparent justi- 
fication, the girl denounces her adorer as a traitor who has manufac- 
tured false evidence to get an inconvenient rival out of the way. The 
Colonel is buth astonished and tongue-tied. He is willing to submit 
to degradation and dishonour all for her, when suddenly up jumps 
the man on his trial, owns himself a spy, refuses to accept life at the 
expense of an honourable rival, and seals his certain death. 

The scene is very striking as it stands; it would be better still if 
some explanation could be given of the girl's extraordinary attitude 
towards a man she knows and believes to be both honourable and 
faithful. Infact, I cannot help thinking that the author made a 
mistake in not introducing early in the play the girl’s father, a hot- 
headed, desperate Southerner, whose will was law. His power over 
his daughter would give her some excuse for denouncing the Federal 
officer, however much she loved him. The old maid, who is useless 
for the purpose of the story, should have been turned into the 
heroine’s father, a stern parent of a very pronounced pattern. 

The‘second situation is equally good, perhaps better. The devoted’ 
girl with two strings to her bow is anxious to smuggle the body of 
her cousin through the enemy’s lines on the pretence that he is a 
dead man. Up toa certain point she has succeeded admirably. The 
surgeons are got out of the way, the man is certified to be dead, the 
pass has been obtained to bear out the body. But there’s many a 
slip! An officious surgeon, suspecting some trickery, is determined 
to examine the apparent corpse. His orders are defied, and it 
becomes the duty of the Federal officer once more to be involved in 
an affair of discipline. Anxious once more to do the bidding of a 
woman who has before outrageously insulted him, he puts the can- 
tankerous surgeon under arrest for disobeying the General’s orders. 
Once more the good faith of an innocent man is seriously com- 
promised, Opportunely, the General himself arrives, and, noticing 
the cabal, determines that the body shall be examined. To the 
horror and suprise of everyone the man is dead, He has died during 
the altercation ! 

The serious side of the drama is relieved with several amusing 
comedy scenes, irrevelant, no doubt, and occasionally redundant, but 
so admirably played by Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. Yorke Stephens 
that they are thankfully received. I am glad to learn that an 
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objectionable incident in the last act has been modified. The young 
artist correspondent plays a joke—rather a ghastly one—on his 
inamorata by pretending that he had lost an arm. The girl, who 
believes it, actually laughs at the misfortune, and asks him where he 
has buried his arm. Such a jest is possible and passable when the 
audience kuows that it is a joke, but when they believe it is true the 
jest is simply repulsive. There is scant opportunity for any very 
striking acting. The drama plays itself. The best and most showy 
character is that of the young spy, who is enabled to win ‘our 
sympathies in a natural fashion. Once more Mr. E. W. Gardiner 
has shown that he has muscle and material in him, and he is 
gradually working his way well to the front. Miss Alma Murray, a 
charming actress, does her best to disguise the inconsistencies 
and erratic tendencies of the heroine, and though Mr. Warner is 
continually compelled to suppress emotion, to discipline his natural 
energy, and to hold his passion in reserve, I have seldom seen him 
act in recent times so well, so moderately, and with such a keen 
sense of art. It must be the most difficult thing in the world 
for an emotional actor to play a man who has thorough com- 
mand over himself. The old General of Mr. Charles Overton could 
not have been better played. It was exactly right in tone, physique, 
and martial dignity; and Mr. William Rignold was happily chosen 
for the blustering and self-important surgeon, who, in the American 
army, either has unlimited power or has taken strange liberties. 
There is one noticeable novelty in the play. It contains no single 
bad man or woman in it. There is no villain in broad cloth or in 
petticoats. It is a healthy relief. How tired we are of the conven- 
tional villain who is doomed in melodrama to walk off in handcuffs, 
or to sneak away abashed with some sneer onhislips. A melodrama 
without a villain is a novelty, but it is a refreshing circumstance. 
The play is as pure in sentiment as it is clever in workmanship. I, 
for one, prefer it to all the realistic pictures of male and female de- 
pravity that the world can suggest or a Zola can invent. I hope Mr. 
Gillette will soon bring us another drama equally good. , 
cS. 
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The failure of Zola’s disgusting modern version of *‘ Phédre”’ at the 
Vaudeville, in Paris, the rout of the apostle of realism on his own dung- 
hill, surely ought to warn the realists and naturalists, and painters of 
modern vice and depravity as they exist among us, against any attempt 
to use the stage as their pulpit for disseminating their unwholesome 
doctrines. There are already signs that they are edging their way into 
public notice. Proposals are already made to dramatise the novels 
that depict the lives, the passions, and the meanness of the worst of 
women and the most selfish of men. The other day when an audience 
very properly turned up its nose at the canonisation of selfish vice 
and the “ nuptial benediction of the divorce court,” some impulsive 
young women prated about a “ dramatic ring,” formed and organised 
to put down all that was original and unconventional ; and clamoured 
for freedom and license on the stage! That cry fell very flat years 
ago, when urged by a stronger voice than was ever owned by the 
pioneers in petticoats of modern Zolaism. Heaven help us if the 
apostles of the new school are to nauseate and sicken us with the 
illicit loves of diseased women for their step-sons, and to describe 
as art the moral leprosy and unbridled depravity of nasty women and 
nastier men! The reality of lust, the selfish cunning of designing 
‘women, the worship of the world, the nameless atrocities of men 
‘¢ whose God is their belly and who mind earthly things” are hideous 
and appalling enough in everyday life. They shock us and sicken 
us when we meet them in the flesh. We do not want to go to the 
theatre to gloat over the seductive wiles of a Sappho or the meretri- 
cious maunderings of a Messalina. Zola has been defeated and 
hissed by a theatrical audience in one of the most depraved capitals 
in Europe. Let his puny imitators take heed before they commit a 
similar outrage on good manners in this country. We don’t want 
North-western District Nanas or Pimlico Phédres on any stage, or 
the representation by them in any company that has the slightest 

claim to self-respect. 





Life is too short, and it would be useless if life were longer, to 
discuss matters of taste with so perverted and stereotyped offenders 
against all recognised rules of etiquette and common courtesy as.the 
obstinate editor of a sufficiently well-known dramatic print. Such 
work as I have done, for good or ill, during a long service in the 
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interests of the stage, stands on record. I am content if it is judged 
by such as are capable of discriminating between what is good 
and what is bad. But as regards my pitifully agressive antagonist I 
fail to remember one circumstance in his career that would justify his 
assuming the character of censor as to what is honourable in a writer 
and loyal ina man. I trust, however, that in the estimation of my 
peers I have never printed a statement which, having been proved 
on incontestable evidence to be inaccurate, misleading, and unjust, 
has not been recalled by a frank and manly apology. Here let the 
matter rest. 


I made a mistake last month when I stated that ‘‘ Le Comtesse de 
Sommerive ” was by Sardou. The play, called in America “ Alixe,” is 
by Théodore Barriére and Madame de Prébois. My friend Mr. 
Richard Patrick Davey, I am delighted to find, agrees with me that 
the subject and the play are wholly unfit for the English stage. He 
says, “I read the play and pronounced it ‘ ghastly and quite unfit for 
the English stage.’’’ Voila tout! What a mountain out of mole-hill. 
But out of the mole-hill and the gossip anent it a certain dramatic 
print managed to formulate a gratuitous charge of mala fides againsta 
perfectly innocent person, which charge, though proved to be false 
and groundless, has never to this hour been withdrawn. 





The musical parody called “‘ Ruddy George; or, Robin Redbreast,” 
produced at Toole’s on March 19, cannot lay claim to much literary 
or musical excellence. It is a weak effort to burlesque a burlesque, 
and at the very outset proclaimed its failure to attract attention as, in 
any sense, an artistic work. Fortunately, its lines have fallen in 
pleasant places, and the various actors struggled with a heroism 
worthy of a nobler cause to get some element of humour out of the 
barren materials. Mr. Ward achieved a considerable amount of 
success in the song, “I have no voice, but I always know my part,”’ 
and in other ways made the most of his opportunities. Miss Marie 
Linden, with scant occasions offered for showing her delicacy and 
skill, gave a clever dance in imitation of the musical hall artiste. In 
the burlesque of Rutland Barrington, Mr. G. Shelton managed to 
originate some happy bits of foolery, while keeping within the bounds 
of legitimate satire, and gained for himself a large amount of applause. 
‘The three portraits of Sir Gilbert, Sir Arthur, and Sir D’Oyly, though 
slightly caricatured, were true enough to the originals to make tne 
resemblance evident. The really funny part of the performance was 
monopolised, as usual, by Mr. Toole, who in the following speech 
gave fresh evidence of his undiminished power of tickling the appetites 
of his audiences :—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I daresay you may be 
surprised to see me in front of this curtain at such a moment; but, as 
you know, it has become a fashion for the manager to say a few 
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words after a new piece, I thought I would make a change, and say a 
few words before the new piece commences. The other day an 
esteemed brother manager explained why he did not act in a play— 
because he had an actor in his company who could act better than 
himself. Now the author and composer of this little piece wanted 
me to play in it; but, as there is a great deal of singing in it, and I 
have gentlemen in my company who:can sing better than myself—(I 
am a little disappointed that someone has not said ‘ No, no’; I rather 
relied on that). However, this being the case, I thought it best to 
give you a rest, as there isa great deal of myself in this theatre—per- 
haps a little too much. (Again I am disappointed: I expected ‘ No, 
no.) One word more respecting the title of the piece. I’ve had 
thousands of letters on the subject. Some think ‘ Ruddy George’ is 
not sanguinary enough ; if that is so, perhaps friends will communi- 
cate with me on the subject. I may see my way to starting a prize 
competition for the best title, and a special letter-box can be placed 
at the stage door for the convenience of competitors. At any rate, if 
the title is disapproved of, it can be changed every week, or every 
night. Ladies and Gentlemen, I will not trespass on your time any 
longer, as I see the conductor is frowning at me, being anxious to 
commence. Before retiring, permit me to say that you are all looking 
very well, in fact, I never saw you looking better; but then, I always 
do fancy you look better in this theatre than anywhere else. For the 
present, good morning, ladies and gentlemen, and my earnest wish is, 
that you may like the new piece.” 


A comedietta, by Mr. J. J. Hewson, entitled “My Cousin ” (origi- 
nally performed at Belfast, October 16, 1885), was produced at the 
Olympic on the 21st March. Notwithstanding the hackneyed mate- 
rials used in its construction the author has written brisk and pointed 
dialogue, and has arranged the movements of his puppets with a con- 
siderable evidence of stage experience, and a perception of dramatic 
effect. John Perryble, big-hearted, ignorant, wealthy, and with an 
ambition to see his son rise to the circles of aristocratic seclusion, 
plans a marriage with a rich heiress, but, as so often happens in 
such commercial proposals, the son views marriage in a different 
light, and prefers, not unreasonably, to choose his own partner for 
better or worse. An irate: and desperate parent is the result, soon, 
however, to be worked upon by softening influences that transform 
anger into joy, and, in the true spirit of fairy tale, poetic justice is 
done. The elder Perryble was admirably sustained by Mr. Edward 
Terry, his power of alternating humour and pathos being a delicate 
and appreciative piece of acting. Miss Clara Cowper represented 
the orphan girl with a charming grace, and proved her capability to 
become. a serviceable and intelligent comedy actress. Mr. W. 
Calvert, Mr. T. Eames, and Miss Stanhope made the most of their 
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parts, while Mr. T. Clulow and Miss Maria Jones contributed not a 
little to the general success of the performance. 


The benefit accorded to Mr. William Greet at the Royalty on the 
30th March must have been most gratifying to the recipient, in a 
sympathetic as well as in a pecuniary sense. The theatre was 
crowded from floor to ceiling, while the fare provided was of that 
varied nature appealing to each peculiarity of mental palate, and 
providing now a bright piece of sparkling comedy or a pretty bit of 
sentiment and Icve, and then some broad rollicking song or lecture to 
bring back the appetite to appreciate the refinements of more delicate 
viands. In “A Household Fairy,” Mr. Morton Selten and Miss 
Eva Sothern played with discrimination and a just appreciation of the 
many subtle points of the play. Miss Camille D’Arville was a 
charming songstress, and roused such euthusiasm by her rendering 
of “ A Bird of Love” that nothing but an encore would satisfy the 
audience. Mr. Charles Collette and Mr. Harry Paulton made the 
sides ache with their drolleries, and Mr. S. Caffrey and Mr. E. J. Lonnen 
kept up the roar of laughter to quite an alarming extent, Mr. Hayden 
Coffin sang “ The Pride of the Troop” exquisitely, accompanied by 
the composer. Miss Sylvia Grey sang sweetly, and danced a 
skipping-rope dance in marvellous fashion. Mr. Willie Edouin and 
Miss Alice Atherton in mock tragedy had it all their own way, and 
revelled in the fun and burlesque in a most natural and infectious 
manner. Inthe space at our disposal it is impossible to detail all the 
good things that were offered, but suffice it to say that a most 
enjoyable afternoon was the general experience. 


Meilhac and Halévy's play of “ Frou-Frou™ was revived at the 
Olympic on the 30th March. It was eventful chiefly as providing an 
opportunity to Miss Grace Hawthorne for showing the distinct 
advance she has made in artistic conception. As the light-hearted, 
sensuous, and wayward Gilberte she portrayed admirably the ever- 
changing moods of caprice and gaiety, of sunshine and of storm, and 
succeeded, where many other actresses have failed, in securing the 
hearty sympathy of her audience. Mr. Leonard Outram as Henri 
de Sartorys was all that could be desired ; his completely natural 
manner, devoid of any stiffness or want of ease, rendered his acting a 
most enjoyable feature of the performance. Mr. Laurence Cautley 
played Valreas with much discrimination, throwing a large amount of 
force into his:passionate lines, and pleading in most persuasive of 
tones. It was a misfortune for Mr. Blatchley to assume an accent 
that certainly marred an otherwise creditable impersonation. Miss 
Houliston was in perfect sympathy with the character of Louise ; 
while Mr. Frank Wood and Miss Lizzie Fletcher were entertaining 
and reliable as the Baron and Baronne, 
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‘Masks and Faces,” a three-act comedy by Tom Taylor and Charles 
Reade, was revived at the Opera Comique March 26th. It wasa 
happy inspiration of Miss Vaughan to reproduce a play abounding 
in smart, though occasionally over-strained, dialogue, and providing 
situations full of interest and dramatic effect. Peg Woffington—frail, 
beautiful, and with a depth of character now and then appearing 
through the crust of gay conventiality—is always a popular subject, 
and Miss Vaughan produced a very pretty picture of the hapless 
girl, though she failed to depict the pathos incidental to a true con- 
ception of the part. Small blame, however, is to be attached to a 
partial failure in such an exacting piece of characterisation. Mr. 
James Fernandez was an entirely satisfactory Triplet, the grim 
humour, never saturnine, alternating with a far reaching pathos, 
stamped his performance as a most excellent one. Sir Charles 
Pomander, in the hands of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, was an extremely 
odd personage, calculated, we should say, to rouse the ire of a sensi- 
tive author; while Mr. Lewis Waller as Ernest Vane was too cold 
to rouse the faintest enthusiasm. As Mabel Vane Miss Julia Gwynne 
looked pretty, but failed to seize any definite idea of the character. 
Mr. Lionel Brough was somewhat ponderous as Colly Cibber. 






































A dramatic performance was given at the Bow and Bromley Insti- 
tute on 28th March by Mr. A. H. Deakin’s company, ‘‘ The Parvenu” 
being the piece presented. Mr. W. T. Clark, as the purse-proud, 
vulgar, but not at bottom bad-hearted Ledger, played with consider- 
able power, asserting the claims of Philistinism in most amusing 
fashion. Sir Fulke Pettigrew, as represented by Mr. Gerald 
Godfrey, occasionally descended to gestures quite out of keeping 
with hatchments and rent-rolls, and thus gave advantage, not intended 
by the author, to the combative Ledger. Charlie Tracey in Mr. 
Earle Douglas’s hands was simply a lounger, and apparently did not 
require any higher art than the ability to smoke numerous cigars. 
Mr. Deakin was rather a cold lover, though he had a charming 
Gwendolen to inspire him in Miss Lily Fane. Mrs. Lennox Browne 
played Lady Pettigrew admirably, anc bore herself with distipguished 
grace. As the merry little rogue, Mary Ledger, full of infectious 
Jaughter and burlesque prudery, Miss Kittie Claremont showed the 
keen appreciation she possesses for delicate and subtle touches of 
comedy. We hope to see more of this talented young actress, 





“ The Open Gate,” a new domestic drama in one act, by C. 
Haddon Chambers, was produced at the Comedy on the 28th March; 
The idea embodied in the play is a very pretty one, but it demands a 
delicacy of treatment such as in the present instance it has not 
received. In days gone by a lady, now with silvery locks, had 
quarrelled with her lover at parting. A rustic garden gate seemed to 
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mark the spot where the rupture took place, and accordingly was 
kept open as a symbol of the love that had once passed through and 
might some day return. In the next generation the same quarrel is 
repeated by a niece and her true lover, and there seems a likelihood 
of this state of things becoming perpetuated when an old man, grey- 
haired and feeble, at last arrives and closes the gate, and claims his 
old love “ Auntie,” and shows the young people that there is sucha 
thing as repentance and faith. Miss Elsie Irving, Miss Armytage, 
Mr. J. C. Buckstone, and Mr. E. Girardot no doubt did their best 
with the materials, but hardly realised to any appreciable agree the 
delicate poetry of the play. 


** The Man of Business,” a four-act play adapted from Bjérnsterne 
Bjérnson’s “En Fallat,” by W, Chapman and W. Olaf, was pro- 
duced at St. George’s Hall on the 26th March. Norwegian traditions 
have not so far been favourable to the development of dramatic 
material, and in this adaptation we have little more than a bald 
translation of the original story, which is merely a tedious disquisi- 
tion of a somewhat painfully moral kind. There are suggestions 
here and there that might be valuable in the hands of a clever play- 
wright, but in the form in which-they now appear they do but make 
the chaos more profound. There is absolutely no plot worth men- 
tioning. Herr Alberg, notwithstanding a difficulty in English pro- 
munciation, played with considerable pathetic force. As Jacobsen 
Mr. Sweetman was much appreciated, and was loudly applauded for 
an admirably delivered speech over his wine. Miss Morland made a 
charming Valborg, and Mrs. Stephenson as Mrs. Tjeldey was fairly 
successful. The other characters call for no special notice. 


One of the best performances by amateurs I have seen was given 
on Saturday evening, April 2, by the members of the Paulatim A.D.C. 
in the pretty little Novelty Theatre. In “A Cup of Tea,” the first 
piece presented, Mr. J. A. Symmons and Miss Blanche Hughes, as 
Scroggins and Lada Clara respectively, carried off first honours with 
their capital acting. The second piece, “ New Men and Old Acres,” 
was exceedingly well cast and played. Mr. J. G. Meade as Brown 
delivered his lines with point, and gave an impersonation of which a 
professional actor would not have been ashamed. Bertie, too, had 
a clever exponent in Mr. J. Grahame Slee, who, in conjunction with 
Miss Mabel Catterson-Smith as Fanny, created hearty laughter 
throughout. Mrs. Lennox Browne was the aristocratic Lady Vava- 
sour to the life, and was of great service to the cast; while Mrs. 
O’ Hagan as Lilian gave such an artistic impersonation that I could 
with difficulty believe I was listening to, and looking at, an amateur. 
Should she think of taking up the stage as a profession, Mrs, O’Hagan 
has much in her favour—beauty, grace, and charming vivacity. As 
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Lilian, she made full use of her natural gifts, and, in addition, made 
an artistic success. During the evening the Hanover orchestra 
rendered a good selection of music in admirable style. 





A new poetical comedy, in one act, entitled “‘ A Dark Night’s 
Bridal,”’ founded by Robert Buchanan on a story of R. L. Stevenson's 
in ‘“* The New Arabian Nights,’’ was produced at the Vaudeville on 
gth April. Henri de St. Valery, a young soldier, drawn in the 
romantic lines of medievalism, finds himself overtaken by a storm in 
the neighbourhood of an old Burgundian castle, and seeks shelter 
there. The owner of the castle, Sire de Chasseloup, mistakes his guest 
for a lover of his niece, and very angrily demands that St. Valery 
shall marry the lady immediately, or submit to the ignominious 
process of strangulation. As only one course can be adopted, a love- 
making consequently ensues, at first of a rather stormy character, but 
ultimately maturing into a placid acceptance of the old sire’s require- 
ments. Asa book for the study, Mr. Buchanan’s littlecomedy would 
be most acceptable, but it seems rather out of place upon the stage. 
Miss Kate Rorke played the wayward Blanche in pretty, mock- 
coquettish manner. The Sire de Chasseloup of Mr. Royce Carleton 
was a somewhat stiff performance, and Mr. Wheatman and Mr. 
Fuller Mellish did not achieve any considerable measure of success. 





A new comedy-drama, entitled “Ivy,” by Mark Melford, was pro- 
‘duced at the Royalty Theatre on the 16th April. Elinor, the daughter 
of Sir William Grainger, in opposition to the wishes of her father, 
marries a scheming adventurer named Pritchard, and this so enrages 
the old man that he makes a will leaving most of his property to his 
steward, John Sherwin. The steward tries to induce his master to 
reconsider the matter, and prepares a will in which the disobedient 
Elinor receives the bulk of Grainger’s fortune. The testator dies, 
leaving apparently the second document unsigned. The villain 
Pritchard arrives with his wife, and schemes, for some time success- 
fully, to get the property into his own hands, but is finally defeated, 
and the property falls into the hands of a young sailor, the accepted 
lover of Ivy Sherwin. This melodramatic story is, however, merely 
a setting to enable Mr. Willie Edouin and Miss Alice Atherton to 
perform a variety of extravagancies that seem to be very slightly con- 
nected with the course of the play. The audience manifested uneasi- 
ness at an early stage of the performance, and at last broke through 
the bounds of all decency, and hooted and yelled at the author until 
the theatre was transformed into a veritable bear-garden. 


Few will read the record of the death of Mr. J. F. Young, the well- 
known actor, without a sincere regret for one who, having arrived at 
a good ripe age, has departed with all his honours full upon him. 
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Beginning life in a business capacity in London, he shortly sought 
a more congenial employment on the stage, having as a mere boy 
attained considerable notice as a reciter at school. Gaining expe- 
rience in the provinces, then a splendid training for a hard-working 
and capable actor, he speedily rose to a position of acknowledged 
ability and power. Perhaps the finest impersonation in his réfertoire 
was Sir Giles Overreach, though in most of the leading legitimate 
characters he was invariably recognised as a painstaking and efficient 
exponent. He was linked by association with the old traditional 
school of playing, but at the same time had sufficient power of indi- 
viduality to essay modern parts with a touch of modern enthusiasm 
and spirit. His Eccles in ‘ Caste,” Middlewick in ‘Our Boys,” 
and the old boatman in ‘“ The Guv’nor” will recall many a pleasant 
recollection of his versatility and force. Only a few years ago, under 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s management at Toole’s Theatre, Mr. Young 
achieved a very great success as Isaac Skoone in “ M.P.,” and as 
the General in “Ours.’”’ Engagements followed at the Globe in 
‘‘OQur Regiment” and in the drama “ Low Water,” by Mr. Pinero, 
succeeded by a short sojourn at the St. James’ Theatre with Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal. The ‘ Casté” company seems to have been an 
early love, and to his old friends he returned, and remained there 
until his death. To all who had the pleasure and happiness of 
knowing his genial nature, and fine broad sympathy with his profes- 
sion, his death will arouse every feeling of tender affection and 
respect. 


In November, 1883, a brief sketch was given of the professional 
career of Miss Sophie Eyre, whose portrait appears in this number 
of Tue THeatre. Taking up the thread of the story from that time, 
Miss Eyre starred through the principal cities of the United States, 
playing Lady Macbeth, Nancy in “ Oliver Twist,’ La Belle Russe, 
Zicka, Vera in ‘“‘ Moths,” Lady Claire in ‘‘ Maitre des Forges,” and 
Valerie in Sardou’s drama, the time occupied in thistour being over two 
years. While completing an engagement at Wallack’s Theatre, Miss 
Eyre received a cablegram from Mr. Augustus Harris, who was at that 
time contemplating the production of ‘“‘ A Run of Luck,”’ desiring to 
secure her services. An engagement at Drury Lane followed, and on 
its termination Miss Eyre appeared in one or two matinées. She then 
decided, much against the wish of her friends, to abandon the stage 
altogether, but has since taken the advantage of the privilege of a 
lady, and has elected to again appear upon the boards in a 
drama adapted from the German by Mr. C. M. Rae, entitled “ The 
Witch,” to be produced at a matiné at the Princess's on the 26th 
April. It is also whispered that Miss Eyre intends to produce shortly 
«* Helen of Troy,” in which she will sustain the title réle. 
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Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, whose portrait appears in the present 
numter of THz TuHeatre, made his first essay on the stage on the 
31st January, 1883, playing Mr. Younghusband in “ Married Life" 
and Barker in “ Uncle’s Will.” So satisfactory was the financial 
result of this performance, that Mr. Farquhar, as a sort of thank- 
offering, sent £50 to Lady Strangford’s Hospital in Egypt. Hard 
stock acting followed at the old theatre in Bristol, under the manage- 
ment of Andrew Melville, the actor’s répertoire including a round of 
parts principally of the Robert Ffolliott and O’Grady class of Bouci- 
cault’s Irish dramas. After some months of this discipline, Mr, 
Farquhar returned to London, and played Godfrey Plummer in 
“Ascot ” at the Novelty, afterwards fulfilling an engagement at the 
Court in “ All for Her.” A tour through the provinces succeeded, 
first with Miss Sarah Thorne’s company, then with Miss Villiers’ 
* Féjora,” and subsequently with Mr. C. W. Garthorne’s “‘ Impulse ” 
company, a distinct success being made by the actor in the character 
of Sir Henry Auckland. Returning to London, Mr. Farquhar 
accepted an engagement at the Olympic, where, as Burnaby the 
Banker in *‘ Alone in London,” he appeared for the whole run of 110 
nights. Later, as Squire Allworthy in “ Sophia” at the Vaudeville, 
he has counted something like 300 performances of the one character. 
Mr. Farquhar has also made a tribute to literature, a short sketch 
called “‘ Our Party” and a series of letters to “‘ Mr. Punch”’ being 
among his success‘ul eforts. 


On the 2oth April Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree produced, at the Comedy 
Theatre, a new drama, entitled “The Red Lamp,” for which Miss 
Marion Terry, Lady Monckton, Miss Filippi, and Messrs. C. Brook- 
field, Dodsworth, C. Sugden, and R. Pateman were engaged. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
ar.d Taiis, frcm March 23, 1887, 10 April, 23 1887 :—- 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


Lonpdon: 
March 24 ‘‘ The Great Felicidad,” comedy, in three acts, by H. M. Paull. 
Gaiety. 
a 26 ‘‘A Man of Business,’’ play, in four acts, translated from the 


Swedish of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson by W. Olaf and W. Chap- 
man. St. George’s Hall. 
Ss 28 ‘‘ The Open Gate,” play, in one act, by C. H. Chambers. 
Comedy. 
April 2 ‘' Held by the Enemy,” drama, in five acts, by Wm. Gillette. 
Princess’ s. 
+ 9 “A Dark Night's Bridal,” a poetical comedy, in one act, by 
Robert Buchanan, founded on a sketch by Robert L. Steven- 
son. Vaudeville. 
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** Run to Earth,’’? drama, in four acts, by George Roberts. 
Elephant and Castle. 

‘* The Naturalist,” musical sketch, written by J. Comyns Carr, 
music by King Hall. St. George’s Hall. 

“* To-night at 8,’’ farce, by T. H. M’Cord and G. A. Toplis. 
Park Hall, Camden Town. 

‘* Madame Favart.” Avenue. 

‘* Red Lamp,” romantic drama, in four acts, by Outram Tristram. 
Comedy. 

‘* Christina,” romantic drama, in four acts, by Mark Ambient 
and P. Linwood. Prince of Wales. 

‘* Bride of Messina,” opera, in three acts, adapted from German 
by H. Miller, composed by J. H. Bonawitz. Portman Rooms. 

«* The Bells’’ and * Jingle.” Lyceum. 


PROVINCES : 

“‘ Twilight,’’ musical comedy, in two acts, by William Geary. 
Band Room, Brentford. 

‘«¢ Well Matched,” comedietta, by Philip Havard. Ealing Public 
Hall. 

‘* Boys Together,” farcical comedy, in four acts, adapted from 
Mountney Jephson’s novel. Prince of Wales, Liverpool. 

‘* Sol Gandy,’’ play, by H. Bellingham and William Best. 
Opera House, Leicester. 

‘‘ The Oath,” drama, in four acts, by James A. Meade. Queen’s, 
Manchester. 

‘* Kittens,” musical play, in three acts, written by Fred. Lyster, 
music by J. M. Glover. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 

“* Ivy,” comedy drama, by Mark Melford. Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. ; 

“« The Royal Watchman,”’ comic opera, in three acts, written by 
William Boosey, music by F. L. Moir. Theatre Royal, 
Exeter. 

“« An Irish Elopement,” farcical comedy, in three acts. Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester. 

‘‘Sample v. Pattern,” duologue, in one act, by W. Sapte, jun. 
Alexandra, Liverpool. 

‘« Creeping Shadows,” drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope. 
Theatre Royal, Birkenhead. 

“ Hunt the Slipper,” farcical play, by Fred. Lock. Opera House, 
Cork. 


PARIS : 

‘« Amphitryon,” comedy, in three acts, by Moli¢re. Odéon. 

‘* En Revenant de la Revue,” a ballet-divertissement. Eden. 

‘* Ninon,” comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Emile Blavet 
Paul Burani, and Emile André, music by M. Léon Vasseur. 
Nouveautés. 

* Retour d’Arlequin,” a pantomime, by M. Raoul de Najac, 
music by M. Martinet. Press Club. 

‘* L'Age Ingrat,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Edouard Pailleron. 

Vaudeville. 
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*‘Le Tigre de la Rue Trouchet,” comedy vaudeville, in three 
acts, by MM. Pierre Decourcelle and Henri Kéroul. ' Menus- 
Plaisirs. 

30 ‘*La Gamine de Paris,” ” an opera- -bouffe, in three acts, by 
MM. Eugéne Leterrier and Albert Vanloo, music by M. Gaston 

Serpette. Bouffes Parisiens. 

30 ‘* Jacques Damour,’’ comedy, in one act, in prose, adapted by 
M. Léon Hennique from Zola’s novel. Elysée des Beaux Arts. 

30 ‘* La Cocarde,” comedy, in one act, in prose, by M. Jules Vidal. 
Elysée des Beaux Arts. 

30 ‘* Mademoiselle Pomme,’ a farcical comedy, in one act, by MM. 
Duranty and Paul Alixis. -, Elysée des Beaux Arts. 

30 ‘Un Préfet,’’ a drama, in one act, by M. Arthur = Elysée 

des Beaux Arts. 

‘*Le Procés Veauradieux,” a comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
Delacour and Hennequin. Renaissance.’ 

2* ‘* Bajazet,” a comedy, in three acts, by Racine. Théatre 

Frangais. 

2* ‘* La Chatte Blanche,” a /éerie, in three acts and twenty-four 
tableaux, by the Brothers Cogniard. Gaité. 

2° “Le Bonhomme Jadis,” comedy, in one act, by M. Murger. 
Théatre Frangais. 

3. ‘* Fatma I’plaisir d’y Venir,” a revue by MM. Adrien Vély and 
Adrien Moch. Circle Pigalle. 

5 Re-opening of the Cirque d’ Etéi in the Champs Elysées. 

6 ‘Le Bourgeois de Calais,’’ a comic opera, in three acts, by 
MM. Ernest Dubreuil and Paul Burain, music by M. André 
Messager. Folies-Dramatiques. 

g ‘‘Les Fréres d Armes,” a drama, in five acts and six tableaux, 

by M. Charles Garaud. Chateau d’ Eau. 

‘* La Belle Héléne,’’ opera-bouffe, in three acts, by Offenbach. 

Variétés. 

‘*Adam et Eve,” an operetta, in four acts, by MM. Ernest 
Blum and Raoul Toché, music by Gaston Serpette. 
Nouveautés. 

16 ‘* Renée,” a play, in five acts, by M. Emile Zola. Vaudeville. 
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